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The workshop as an in-service training device 





tion instructors that entering students are woefully 
lacking in body mechanics, skills, and wholesome 
attitudes toward physical education. Without real facts 
to back them up, they have too often comfortably 
shifted the responsibility to the elementary school. And 
it is true, it is the responsibility of the elementary school 
—but it is also that of the university. 

After all, elementary teachers are the product of 
college training. If their programs do not reflect the 
university’s basic concepts of the full value of physical 
education, then at least a healthy part of the responsi- 
bility lies with those who “teach the teachers.” 

Undoubtedly, prospective elementary teachers get too 
little preparation in physical education. Because f 
this, there is an even greater need for the university 
departments to maintain contact with and contribute to 
the “in-service” training of the elementary school per- 
sonnel. Such “in-service” training is most effective 
through workshops where teachers and administrators 
can participate in the physical education experience in 
its broadest and richest sense. The typical review of 
games, sources, and materials will not of itself stimu- 
late a meaningful approach to the educative process. 
Only by actual participation and practise in the methods 
and principles of a dynamic approach to physical educa- 
tion will the results of such a program be convincing. 

Upon this basis a workshop was planned for the 
Seventh Annual Greenhorn Mountain Institute of the 
Kern County Schools, California. Thus the usual 
sources and materials were employed to serve a larger 
concept, namely, “The Creative Values of Group Ac- 
tivities in Physical Education.” As the title indicates, 
an attempt was made to approach physical education 
not in the narrow physical training sense, but rather 
as a full and integrated learning experience. Materials 
and specific activities were introduced, not as an end 
in themselves, but as a means of developing and clarify- 
ing the stated objectives. 


In consideration of the increased demands of our 
present society, three main areas in which physical 
education can be most effective were emphasized : intel- 
ligent and creative thought, constructive social action, 
and awareness of physical efficiency and fundamental 
body mechanics. The latter area has been sorely neg- 
lected in the programs of the elementary and secondary 
schools, where it is usually treated with a mechanical, 
calisthenic approach. A true carry-over into everyday 


|: is a common complaint of college physical educa- 
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The Creative Values of Group Activities 
in Physical Education 







By 
ELEANOR B. PASTERNAK 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


life of physically efficient behavior will result only when 
the learning processes of physical education involve 
deeper understanding of basic and long-lasting values 
on the part of both teacher and student. 

In addition, teachers need help in developing their 
own efficient movements, and training in observing and 
correcting unsound mechanics in children. 

Although the time allotted to phyiscal education at 
the Greenhorn Institute was limited, both teacher and 
administrator showed a sincere desire to engage in 
further activities of this nature. The result has been 
that in Kern County at least much more time will be 
delegated to physical education in the future. Certainly 
it is the responsibility of college instructors to take an 
active part in initiating and encouraging physical educa- 
tion workshops for teachers and administrators through- 
out the country. 


HE actual planning of the workshop involved four 

main considerations. First, a discussion of objec- 
tives; next, suitable materials and variety of experi- 
ences to be utilized in the light of these objectives; 
then, methods of presenting and initiating experiences 
with these materials; and finally, the formulation of 
conclusions and evaluation of results. 

In order for this workshop to be of value, it was 
essential to embrace the two-fold purpose of stimulating 
the participants as adults, and at the same time, of 
serving as a refresher in teaching techniques. There- 


‘ fore, all discussions, materials, and experiences, though 


placed on the mature teacher-level, were analyzed for 
adaptation to the elementary years. Another objective 
was to demonstrate in practise the use of a progressive, 
informal, and creative approach to physical education 
by relating the activities to school, home, and commun- 
ity living so as to make a positive contribution to the 
full development of the individual. The accompanying 
purpose of broadening the concept and meaning of move- 
ment itself followed logically, since movement is the 
basic medium of physical education experiences. 
Finally, in order to accomplish a true carry-over into 
everyday teaching, and to complete the learning cycle 
itself, a critical evaluation of the approach, theory, 
methods, and experiences took place so as to provide 
an objective basis for further development and growth. 

The selection of materials was made to serve more 
as a guide than a list of graded categories of activities. 
This approach resulted in encouraging sincere col- 
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laboration with the participants, based on understood 
needs and desires, and resulted in the discovery of 
new materials as well as new values in old and familiar 
activities. Thus, the preplanned experiences served 
merely as a starting point from which the group evolved 
variations and new emphases to suit its particular needs. 


For example, a few representative activities from the 
area of rhythmic experience were planned ahead. One 
of these is the common “game” of making a rhythmical 
pattern from one’s name and repeating it a number of 
times to form a phrase. Each participant introduced 
himself and then clapped his name rhythm. After divid- 
ing into small groups, each unit selected one name 
rhythm and made a walking pattern. The question was 
then raised as to the possibilities of devising further 
games out of this activity. After a brief discussion of 
the purposes and elements to be included in a game situ- 
ation, each group worked on the problem. A few drums 
and wood blocks were available and put to use. Follow- 
ing are some of the ideas which came out of this group 
activity. 

1. Each individual takes a turn to be “teacher” and 
steps out to face the group. He claps or drums the name 
rhythm of a person in the group. That individual must 
recognize the pattern and respond immediately in 
movement. Limitations may be previously set by the 
“teacher,” such as moving only the feet, hands, head, 
or any chosen isolated part of the body; moving in a 
designated direction or pattern; moving with traits of 
characterization, age, or personality in mind. 

2. “Teacher” faces the group and, using her own 
name, performs a movement to one rhythm pattern. 
The group answers in mass by mirroring the movement 
or by doing the movement in opposition; for example, 
teacher moves right, up, or forward; group responds 
by moving left, down, or back. 


3. The group selects one name rhythm and sits in a 
circle. Each person must clap a pulse of the rhythm 
pattern as it travels around the circle in succession. 
This was also tried standing in a circle and stamping 
the pulses. 


4. After choosing two name rhythms, each group 
breaks up into couples. The individuals then choose 
one of the two rhythms. In some way, they must move 
together, holding hands or maintaining some contact 
with each other. The two rhythms are thus superim- 
posed, resulting in counterpoint. Partners were changed 
often. This plan, with variations can lead logically into 
the development of a couple dance. 

5. Use the above scheme with two large counter- 
groups, or one leader and entire class as large group. 
A type of question and answer phrasing results. The 
success of this activity demands group unison and good 
timing. 

In the process of developing these “games” the 
participants became aware of two needs which were 
pursued in further activities: 

1. A deeper understanding and knowledge of rhythm 
as applied to sound and coordinated movement. 

2. Careful analysis of basic principles of body me- 
chanics as applied to simple movements of the entire 
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body, weight-bearing lines, body balance in space 
muscular strength and control. 

The gratifying sense of creative endeavor which 
resulted is one of the most important single factors jp 
developing independent thinking, continuous and dy. 
namic learning, and constructive group achievement, 
It is time that teachers and students alike cast off the 
old bugaboo fear associated with a limited interpreta. 
tion of “creative”—in the narrow sense of discoverj 
something hitherto unknown and secret. Rather, let 
the teacher broaden its meaning to include a way of 
evocative thinking and acting, springing from the 
search for origins and meanings, and resulting in the 
positive expression of such experience. Thus, though 
the product may not be novel in the sense of having 
been previously unknown, the experience has been a 
creative process for that individual or group, originated 
by them for their understood needs and purposes. Cer- 
tainly, this approach does make it possible to find new 
meanings as well as new avenues. 


The following three aspects of the basic medium of 
novenent were outlined for this workshop. They are 
not noted in order of sequence or importance, since they 
are co-related, and in the final analysis must be inte 
grated and interactive. 


First, a study of the fundagnental movements of the 
body as an effective mechanism stimulated a curiosity 
for physiological and health factors, physical fitness, 
and posture. Analysis of simple forms of locomotion 
and evetyday bodily responses included walking, run- 
ning, hopping, skipping, sliding, jumping, falling, 
rising, bending, stretching, turning, standing, sitting, 
etc. Investigation into range and variety of bodily 
movements, both isolated and total body movements, 
afforded a rich opportunity for the practical realization 
of physical efficiency. During this process of investiga- 
tion, certain movements fell into patterns and took on 
organized form for the group; other movements re- 
vealed meanings, feelings and expressive connotations. 
When attention and thought was consciously directed 
to these aspects, a type of group creative movement 
resulted. 

It was easy then to emphasize a second aspect of 
movement, its social implications, a genuine sense of 
personal and group relationships resulting from con- 
scious living, working, playing, and dancing together. 
Here it was possible for folk dancing to grow out of a 
study of body movements and take its place in heighten- 
ing appreciations for other national cultures as well as 
our own. 


Among many folk dances prepared in advance by the 
instructor was the Palestinian Horah, a simple group 
dance in a circle, using a basic sideward walk and a 
hop in rhythmic combination. The tempo increases 
gradually to a rapid speed and then retards to the 
finish. This factor of tempo stimulated some interest, 
and a problem was then presented of finding everyday 
activities of play and work which have tempo changes. 
Also, a brief discussion followed of the emotional feel- 
ings associated with different tempi and their effect on 
folk dances of peoples in different locations. The group 
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then participated in several slow, fast, couple, and 
group dances from various countries and areas SO as 
to point up differences and similarities of pattern, 
tempo, and movement as they related to national flavor 
and culture. Prominent among these were dances oi 
minority groups: Hebraic, Mexican, South American, 
Indian, Negro, Russian, and Polish. Included also 
were American dances typical of historical periods and 
geographical areas of our country 

Through this approach it was realized that essen- 
tially, the elements of folk dancing are basic throughout 
the world, representing similar fundamental human 
drives, using similar forms of natural body movement 
and group pattern. Imposed upon these origins is the 
color and flavor of a people living in another time or 
place. In the discussion it was agreed that the teacher 
today must more actively guide the students toward a 
genuine understanding, not mere tolerance, of all other 
races and nationalities. And if, in the course of stimu- 
lating such appreciations, prejudices arising from the 
home or community are apparent, the door would be 
open for further creative effort in integrating this 
physical education experience with all other activities, 
so as to replace such prejudice with understanding. 


Another approach to recognizing the social signifi- 
cance of movement was made through organized play 
activities and games. Here, a dynamic sense of coopera- 
tion and group responsibility should result in the devel- 
opment of initiative, leadership, and respect for person 
and property. It was recognized that these are not 
automatic outcomes, but again require the conscious 
collaboration of teacher and student to seek out the 
means of realizing satisfaction in group relationships 
and competitive situations. 


In the recreational activities provided by the institute 
each evening, social dancing was most popular. Con- 
sequently, there was a strong desire among the teachers 
to improve their own abilities and skills as well as to 
analyze teaching methods. Consequently, social dancing 
was included in the workshop even though not origi- 
nally planned as an activity. There was a consensus 
of opinion that social dancing should be included for 
young people as early as the interest and need is felt. 
Constructive and wholesome attitudes toward the oppo- 
site sex, and carry-over into adult life are outcomes to 
be stressed, as well as social and physical poise. Here 
was a direct relationship to both the first area, physical 
efficiency, and the second, social and communal aspects 
of movement. 


The third broad phase of movement experience, 
communicative and expressive aspects, was explored 
as an inherent part of the first two areas. Starting with 
the simplest movements, elements of rhythm and space 
were applied to group feeling and development of social 
awareness. As an example, the group was told to walk, 
each person in her own rhythm and choosing any direc- 


tion she wished. Next, starting in the same fashion, 


the group was to arrive at a common underlying 
thythm as quickly as possible. Then, the instructor 
took up this group rhythm with a drum beat, and the 
individuals were to walk around the room maintaining 
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an arm’s distance of space around them in all directions. 
Then an accent was put into the beat and each person 
was to change direction with the new phrase. This last 
pattern was repeated and the class was asked to be 
particularly aware of their directional pattern and the 
people they passed. When repeated again, a “hi” or 
“hello” movement was to be done with each encounter, 
and the name of the person spoken. 

In addition, possible meanings found in fast-slow, 
strong-soft, forward-backward, upward-downward, and 
round-straight movements led to imaginative interpre- 


‘tation and expression of living experiences. In this 


particular area, one group became intrigued with move- 
ment as related to gravity, falls and rising suspensions. 
Several dramatic situations were developed by another 
group around a run: hurdling an imaginative barrier, 
retreating from something fearful, being stopped sud- 
denly by something taut in space. A third group anal- 
yzed several routine work and play activities to discover 
rhythms, tempi, space designs, and floor patterns. 
These included sweeping, washing clothes or dishes, 
jumping rope, playing hop-scotch, sewing, studying, 
skating, scrubbing the floor, etc. If time had permitted, 
some of the more interesting designs might have been 
transferred to paper with pencil or crayon and trans- 
lated to the medium of line and color. Variations of 
the simple game of charades can also be used to advan- 
tage in exploring expressive movements. Another more 
obvious source of material for children can be found 
in the wealth of nursery rhymes. These are good to 
use, since the rhythm, and often melody, is already 
established. 


Such communicative activities are the basis for ap- 
preciating elementary artistic form in all the arts. Ways 
and means of integrating this concept of movement as 
a language with the other activities of school and home 
were discussed. Through the use of words, musical 
sound, color, etc., it was felt that dance becomes an 
integrating art-form experience. 


Social and historical studies as well as contemporary 
experiences provide a rich source for ideas and inter- 
ests. Included among those mentioned were the fol- 
lowing: familiar machines and vehicles, boats and 
harbors, animals, other nations and peoples, home con- 
struction, city activities and community life, farm and 
country life, and industries. By proper discussion and 
questions, the teacher can guide the activity so that 
the human factors are most significant; particularly the 
relation of the child himself to the subject under con- 
sideration. For example, in discussing machines and 
vehicles, an analysis of the mechanical construction and 
movement of its parts emphasizes the interdependence 
of these to produce the final intergrated machine. Ques- 
tions as to what goes into the making and operating 
of the machine, how it serves us and affects our lives, 
further points to the inter-action of person and environ- 
ment. When translated into the movement medium, it 
is possible to expect not just a literal imitation of the 
wind, machine, or animal, but rather an expression of 
what the wind, machine, or animal means to that indi- 

(Continued on Page 628) 













































































































































Postwar Trends in College and University 
Physical Education Requirements 


By 
JOHN H. SHAW 


and 


MILLARD R. ROGERS 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


ARLY in 1945 the authors completed a survey of 
the status of required physical education in col- 
leges and universities of the United States.1 The 

cessation of hostilities, and the recommendation of the 
American Council on Education that colleges grant 
direct credit for military training for physical education 
and hygiene, seemed to result in a reversal of the gen- 
eral upward trend in the college physical education re- 
quirement. The following study was made to determine 
the extent of this apparent reversal. The authors tried 
to prepare the postal card questionnaire and the written 
report of the findings so that the findings of this study 
could be easily compared with the findings of the orig- 
inal survey. 


Objectives 

The purposes of this inquiry were: 

1. To determine to what extent veterans were being 
excused from the college physical education require- 
ment. 

2. To determine to what extent war gains in physical 
education semester requirement, credit allowance, etc., 
have been maintained. 

The following explanatory statement and question- 
naire was sent to the 246 directors of physical education 
in colleges and universities who participated in the 
original study (March, 1945). A double postcard form 
was used as in the first inquiry. 

Dear Colleague: 

Early in 1945 you respond :d to a postcard ques- 
tionnaire regarding the status of physical education 
on your campus. 

Because of the interest shown in the previous 
study and due to changes that apparently have 
occurred following the war, we are again asking 
you to answer the brief questions on this card. 

Any additional comments you might wish to make 
would be appreciated. 

This card is being sent only to those institu- 
tions which responded to the first questionnaire 
so that comparisons can be made and we there- 
fore need a 100% reply. Your cooperation is 
appreciated. The results will be made available as 
in the previous study. 

Sincerely yours, 
John H. Shaw & 
Millard R. Rogers 
Syracuse University 


1 John H. Shaw and Millard R. Rogers, “The Status of 
Required Physical Education in Colleges and Universities of 
the United States,” Research Quarterly, 17:1946, 2-9. 
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Please explain below as indicated any changes 
made in your physical education requirement since 
you answered our original postal questionnaire 
{approximately March, 1945). 

Are veterans excused from the requirement? 
Explain. es 

Has the semester requirement changed? Explain. 
Change in credit allowed? Explain... 
Change in figuring honors by semester or at 
graduation? Explain. 
Change in excuse policy in physical education? 




















Explain. 

Others? 

Comments 
Signature 
School 





A total of 180 replies was received, approximately a 
73 percent return. 


Findings and Discussion 
The schools from which returns were received fall 
into five major classifications : 


Total Answering 

Questionnaire 
Universities (state controlled) 34 
Universities (privately controlled) 37 
Colleges (state controlled) 31 
Colleges (privately controlled) 52 
Teachers Colleges (state controlled) 26 
Grand Total 180 


In summarizing, the data has been classified in terms 
of coeducational, and men’s and women’s schools, as 
well as in the five categories listed above. This was done 
in order to compare the practices in these varying types 
of institutions. 


SUMMARY OF QUESTION 1 
Are veterans excused from the requirements? 


Total Replies Yes No 
Universities N 37 28 9 
Private % 75.6 24.4 
Universities N 34 28 6 
State % 82.4 17.6 
Colleges N 52 22 30 
Private % 42.3 577 
Colleges N 31 23 8 
State Jo 65.4 34.6 
Teachers N 26 19 7 
Colleges % 72.1 26.9 
State 
Summary N 180 120 60 
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The summary for the first question indicates that ex- 
actly two-thirds of the colleges and universities which 
replied are excusing veterans from physical education. 
However, there are considerable differences between 
types of institutions. For example, eighty-two percent 
of the state-controlled universities are excusing vet- 
erans while only forty-two percent of the privately con- 
trolled colleges do likewise. 


Similarly, more coeducational schools are excusing 
veterans than either men’s or women’s colleges and 
universities. Seventy-three percent of coeducational in- 
stitutions excuse veterans, as compared to thirty per- 
cent for girls’ schools and fifty-eight percent for men’s 
schools. Most schools explained that they excused vet- 
erans because of the American Council on Education’s 
recommendation, although they generally disapproved 
of the policy. 


SUMMARY OF QUESTION 2 
Has the semester requirement changed? 





Total Replies Yes No 

Universities N 37 6 31 
Private %o 16.2 83.8 
Universities N 34 14 20 
State % 41.2 58.8 
Colleges N 52 6 46 
Private % 11.5 88.5 
Colleges N 31 3 28 
State % 10 90 
Teachers N 2 4 22 
Colleges % 15.4 84.6 
State 
Summary N 180 33 147 

% 18.3 81.7 
Coed N 136 27 109 
Schools Jo 19.8 80.2 
Women’s N 20 1 19 
Schools %e 5 95 
Men’s N 24 5 19 
Schools % . 207 79.3 
Summary N 180 33 147 

% 18.3 81.7 


Apparently changes in the number of semesters of 
physical education required have been few in the period 
between the two surveys as shown in the summary for 
the second question. Only thirty-three of the one hun- 
dred and eighty answering the questionnaire indicated 
any. Most of these reverted to pre-war levels which 
meant a general lowering of the requirement. About 
half of these changes were in state-controlled uni- 
versities where requirements were raised at the onset 
of the war, only to revert back after the cessation of 
hostilities, | 


‘ 
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SUMMARY OF QuEsTION 3 
Change in credit allowed? 





Total Replies Yes No 
Universities N 37 5 32 
Private % 13.5 86.5 
Universities N 34 9 25 
State %o 29.4 70.6 
Colleges N 52 3 4G 
Private % 58 94.2 
Colleges N 31 5 26 
State % 16.1 83.9 
Teachers N 26 4 22 
Colleges % 15.4 84.6 
State 
Summary N 180 26 154 
% 14.4 85.6 
Coed N 136 20 116 
Schools Jo 147 85.3 
Women’s N 20 3 17 
Schools % 15 85 
Men’s N 24 3 21 
Schools % 12.5 87.5 


The table for Question 3 indicates that very few 
changes have occurred so far as allowing academic 
credit for physical education is concerned. Only twenty- 
six institutions, or approximately fourteen percent of 
the schools replying, indicated changes. Several schools, 
although lowering their semester requirement, main- 
tained credit for the remaining hours (schools which 
had not allowed credit previous to the war). 


SUMMARY OF QUESTION 4 
Change in figuring honors by semester or af graduation? 





Total Replies Yes No 
Universities N 37 4 33 
Private % 10.8 89.2 
Universities N 34 3 31 
State % 8.8 91.2 
Colleges N 52 1 51 
Private % 2 98 
Colleges N 31 1 30 
State %. 3.3 96.7 
Teachers N 26 0 26 
Colleges %o 0 100 
State 
Summary N 180 9 171 
Jo 5 95 
Coed N 136 7 129 
Schools % 5.1 94.9 
Women’s N 20 0 20 
Schools % 0 100 
Men’s N 24 2 22 
Schools % 8.3 91.7 


The results of Question 4 indicate that changes in 
figuring honors were insignificant, only nine schools 
changing their policy. The changes reported were usual- 
ly in the direction of counting physical education grades 
when computing honors. 


SUMMARY OF QuEsTION 5 
Change in excuse policy in physical education? 


Total Replies Yes No 
Universities N 37 4 33 
Private % 10.8 89.2 
Universities N 34 4 30 
State % 117 88.3 


(Continued on Page 618) 
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The Relationship of Physical Education to 
Health Education and to Recreation 


By 
GERTRUDE E. MOULTON 


Rio Grande College 


tween these fields we must know what we mean 

by them. Especially do we need to know what 
our concept of physical education is. This seems to 
have gone through so many changes, and to have in- 
cluded so many different phases, that we are seldom 
sure we are talking of the same thing when two or 
more of us get into a discussion. Words are but sym- 
bols of thoughts, but one of the difficult problems when 
we talk of physical education is to make the symbols 
have something of the same meaning for all members 
of the group. The term “physical education” seems to 
have a wide diversity of meanings in the educational 
world, even in our own physical education world. 
There seem to be a number of variants which come to 
different minds when the term is used. To some it may 
seem a rose, but to others it might be a dandeiion, or 
perhaps an orchid. 

In the beginning of the century the term physical 
training was in common use. Military training and 
marching in a band were frequently accepted as substi- 
tutes for it. The program was conceived as being for 
the huskies, and release from the required work because 
of lack of strength was common. Sports were generally 
considered as not belonging to the field. Neither was 
any kind of information commonly included. The ob- 
jectmwes were seldom clearly formulated, although 
health,. strength, coordination, self-control, discipline, 
and prompt obedience to command were recognized as 


Biever we can determine the relationships be- 


- desirable outcomes. The work was generally progres- 


sive and sequential, formal and exact. Each exercise 
in a “day’s order” was built upon the preceding one 
and each lesson was a progression from the one of the 
day before. Teachers were required to be skilled and 
vigorous. It was commonly supposed that only a 
woman who was an Amazon could be a success in the 
work. “Gym” teachers were expected to be exemplary 
in conduct—people who did not drink, smoke, chew, 
swear, dance, or gamble—examples of the implied re- 
sults of the program. 

All of this has been changed in the last half century 
or more. Sports have become an increasingly important 
part of the tools within our field. The vigor of the work 
has “been tempered to the shorn lamb.” Recreation and 
fun, rather than discipline, are accepted as objectives. 
They had little place as recognized aims in the old 


An address presented at the Iowa State Conference, Iowa 
City, June, 1946. 
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physical training. The plan of sequence and progres. 

sion is seldom as definite and exact as was the case in 

the old program. Teachers are not generally held to 

teaching concomitant values by example. Their private 

life is not under such scrutiny. Positive by-products 

in the way of desirable or understanding behavior in all 

relationships are not so frequently expected or de- 

manded. The name “physical training” is seldom 

heard and “physical education” is the accepted term, 
even when the implications of the newer term are not 

understood. Recent statements by both our War De- 
partment and our U.S. Office of Education have said 
that the content, methods, and objectives of the military 
training and the physical education programs are so 
different that one can never be substituted for the 
other.* In most women’s departments and in many 
men’s departments, the program is no longer one of 
activity alone. Lack of time seems to preclude many, 
perhaps all, departments giving either the activity or 
the information which they believe rightfully belongs in 
the work. There is, however, an attempt to give a 
balance of information and activity in most departments 
with which the author is familiar. The information in- 
cludes some analysis of the degree of skill and strength 
the student has, as compared with a more or less de- 
sirable standard. It also includes some knowledge of 
the physiological and psychological results to be ex- 
pected from the activities offered. Information concern- 
ing the history, strategy, and rules of the activity is 
generally given. 

Some of these changes of the last half century may 
be desirable and others not so desirable. They are all a 
part of the influences which have led to some confusion 
in our understanding of terms. The inclusion of the 
terms “health education” and “recreation” in the name 
of our national organization, which started as the 
American Physical Education Association, has also: 
made it more difficult to get a clear-cut definition of the 
field of physical education. We have emphasized first 
one field and then another, without being able, always, 
to keep a sound balance. It has been hard for the out- 
sider to know just what our relationship to other fields 
should be. They are like the Frenchman who said he 
could read our language but found it hard to under- 


* This is not universally accepted, however; e.g., the Michi- 
gan Board of Regents, in their By-Laws written in 1941-42, 
stated that any male student might substitute his drill in the 
ROTC for the physical education requirement. 
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stand our speech because we so often put the em-pha’- 
sis upon the wrong syl-ab’-le. 

We need to examine both the differences and the 
similarities in the various phases of our programs. 
Physical education, health education, and recreation 
are so overlapping that no clear-cut separation can be 
made between them, yet each contains much that can- 
not be included in the others. Physical education might 
be defined as a phase of education concerned with ex- 
periences which will develop the whole individual 
primarily through participation in motor activities. It 
cannot be assumed that participation alone will insure 
physical education, however. Education suggests that 
there is a “leading out” process, a growth, an active 
response, a continuation of learning. And in order to 
be physical, there must be activity vigorous enough to 
bring about physiological reactions sufficient to result 
in an increase of power and endurance if they should 
be continued. Activity already well learned, which 
does not set new thought processes in motion nor in- 
crease one’s endurance and control is neither health 
education nor physical education. It reminds one of the 
meeting of two men. As told by one of them, “He said 
to me, ‘How are you, Tim Larson?’ I said, ‘Fine, and 
how’s yourself, Jack Murphey?’ And he said, ‘I’m fine, 
only my name’s not Jack Murphey.’ And I said, 
‘Neither is mine Tim Larson.’ And so we both looked 
again, and sure enough, it was neither of us.” 

Likewise, health education must be experiences 
which contribute to health and to knowledge or aware- 
ness of the relationship of the experience to health. The 
definition of health has given us much difficulty. The 
tendency is more and more to think of it in terms which 
include more than the physical. For some time there 
has been expressed in writings, and from the platform, 
dissatisfaction with the definitions which consider 
health as a merely physical state. Within recent months 
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many of us have had the personal experiences, as some 
of our youth have come home, which have given us a 
vivid understanding of the fact that health means more 
than mere physical fitness. We have seen some of 
them with more vigorous physical health than they had 
when they entered the service, yet broken in spirit and 
emotionally distraught. Some have shunned social con- 
tacts and have shown an unwillingness or inability to 
think problems through to a satisfactory solution. In 
late years psychology, psychiatry, physiology, endocri- 
nology, sociology, and psychosomatic medicine have all 
tended to reenforce the conception of health as one of 
total fitness. Physical, mental, emotional, spiritual, and 
social health are but facets of the whole. 


Health or “wholeness” suggests balance. It means 
total wholeness at all stages of development. It includes 
mental, engotional, spiritual, social, physical develop- 
ment. Although these are so related that they cannot 
be separated, they are also so separate that no one of 
them can be omitted without destroying the balance of 
health. 


Mental health is the ability to use the mind clearly 
and accurately and efficiently in those problems which 
belong to the present stage of development of the indi- 
vidual and which are in line with the welfare of the 
individual. Thus the child of ten would not be in 
balance with the use of the mind which belongs to a 
different age. Mental health is not the same as emo- 
tional health, although it is sometimes, uncritically, 
considered as being the same. 

Emotional health is concerned more with the feelings 
and their direction. Physiologically, emotions probably 
rest more upon the secretions of the endocrines than 
does the mind. Emotional health means the ability to 
control one’s feelings in regard to self, and to direct 
one’s force to the accomplishment of personal adjust- 
ments within one’s group or in relationship to outside 
forces. 

We have many understandings of spiritual health, 
none of which is universally accepted. The very word 
suggests the identification with one’s spirit. It might 
be defined as the ability to relate one’s life to the eternal 
in the universe. It is related to morale, or to an ade- 
quate philosophy of life. 

Social health, in our common use of the term, over- 
laps all of these. It is the ability to adjust one’s own 
interests and life to the interests and life of all others 
within one’s world. It is concerned with the identifica- 
tion of one’s self with others. This cannot be a static 
thing. It develops in ever-enlarging patterns. It in- 
cludes relationship with family, community, nation, all 
mankind. It is the very basis of world peace. The 
pattern of health has been shown more and more to in- 
clude all of these as well as the physical facets of health. 

Health education includes all those “leading out” 
processes which give experience plus an awareness of 
the relation of that experience to the pattern of life as 
a whole. No chart can be made complex enough to 
show all of the relationships. It is difficult to make one 
simple enough to suggest the main component parts of 

(Continued on Page 614) 
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VICTOR E. LEONARD 
Pleasant Valley Schools 
Groton, Connecticut 


ANY educators have concurred with the ob- 
servation of a professor that we learn by doing. 
Our modern educational program of today is 
ample proof of the above statement. The administration 
and instruction in this atomic age is not an easy task. 
Countless revisions, modifications, and changes in 
trends and methods of administering the school cur- 
riculum are improving the function of the entire educa- 
tional process. We trust the result will be a progressive 
growth in the right direction. The future should wit- 
ness a continued integration among all of the phases of 
school life. This has been in progress in recent 
years. There has been a high degree of integration 
among the regular classroom subjects. Gradually the 
special subjects are being inculcated as a distinct seg- 
ment of the child’s school experiences. The purpose of 
this article is to discuss the integration and correlation 
of the playground program in its relation to the class- 
room activities. 

Any innovation must be given a fair trial before it is 
judged as worth while or impractical. We find some 
teachers and administrators who are apathetic to the 
so-called “special subjects” in their importance in the 
educational pattern. This has caused valuable subjects, 
such as the arts, crafts, music, and physical education 
to lose their true status in some school systems. They 
have been tolerated because the state manual lists them 
as part of the curriculum. 

The lack of interest by teachers in these subjects 
is very detrimental to the all-round development of 
the child. Our present-day, complex life demands 
that the child be prepared for all eventualities. The 
only answer to this challenge is a well balanced and in- 
tegrated program of activities that will be of benefit 
to the child as he progresses through the years of school 
and business endeavor. The inclusion of the special 
subjects will enhance the “three R’s” and assure the 
future citizenry of adequate preparation for any 
emergency. 

The author feels that we cannot stress too strongly, 
the vital necessity of physical education in the educa- 
tional scheme. Our schools boast splendid facilities for 
the incorporation of well organized programs of all ath- 
letic games in the schedule. In some instances these 
facilities are not utilized to the greatest advantage. We 
are all aware that some schools are closed to evening 
activities. This is a waste of an excellent site for the 
development of our young men and women as better 
citizens. 

The writer would like to discuss the plight of the 
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Play in Education 


By 


many elementary schools which lack the gymnasium 
facilities to foster an athletic program. The next best 
solution to the problem of providing play opportunity is 
the use of the playground. Our schools have set aside 
time for play periods on the playground each morning 
and afternoon. Twenty minutes each morning and 
afternoon are devoted to recreational periods. This en. 
ables the teacher and pupil to enjoy wholesome actiy- 
ity. We do not advocate a hurried lunch period, Every 
pupil must spend a half hour for lunch. After that we 
allow another half hour for the youngsters to indulge 
in a brief period of recreation. This type of playground 
activity must be properly supervised by a teacher. Some 
members of the faculty may resent these periods but 
our policy is to assign teachers to the playground super- 
vision for a specified time. It may be rotated each week 
or month. If a teacher is athletically inclined she will 
welcome these play periods. Others, however, may dis- 
like this extra assignment, not wishing to sacrifice free 
time. It may be true that some teachers are physically 
unable to participate in this plan, but they are in the 
minority. 

The teacher who plays with the youngsters will be 
more influential in shaping the character development 
of her pupils. It is not necessary for the teacher to 
actually participate in the activities as she can guide the 
games and be a referee in the program. It is unwise to 
“make” a child play. Most of us will agree that it is 
far better psychologically, to “let” them play. 

Play has inestimable value in present-day educational 
concepts. Studies and surveys have attested the high 
correlation between academic achievement and athletic 
progress. In recent years some of our leading colleges 
have conducted surveys of this type. Skeptics may con- 
tact leading colleges and universities for verification of 
the above statement. If we are able to inculcate proper 
habits of play and recreation into our program we will 
be successful in reducing juvenile delinquency to a 
lower level. Youngsters engaged in wholesome play 
will have little time to become involved in delinquent 
pursuits. The elementary school may well be the start- 
ing point in lowering the delinquency rate among our 
school children. If we on the elementary school level of 
education can initiate a sound philosophy of living it 
will permeate the entire life of the youth of our country. 

A principal of any school building has a grave 
responsibility. He must coordinate the interest of all of 
its occupants, teachers, and pupils, to the greatest ad- 
vantage of all. His is the task of determining and pro- 

(Continued on Page 626) 
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By | 
NATHAN DOSCHER 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


unstable children are encountered frequently in 

school. Any institution that might reduce the 
frequency of this estrangement and unhappiness is 
worthy of discussion. The parent-child camp is such 
a factor. 

This type of camp is one to which the whole family 
goes as a unit. The family consists of parents, children 
of nursery school age who still need the security of a 
parent in immediate proximity, and the older boys and 
girls of the family up to the age of eight. The program 
consists of adult recreation, a junior camp, and a nurs- 
ery school. In addition to these separate schedules for 
the various age groups, a program of interrelated activ- 
ities for the camp as a whole is provided. Through such 
an arrangement the various members of the family 
learn to appreciate each other’s abilities in recreational 
and cultural pursuits. They also become acquainted with 
the importance of the family as an integral unit in the 
life of the community. This discovery of the vitality of 
the family tends to preclude the boredom, to eliminate 
the contempt of man for his blood relations, and to 
eradicate the confusion aroused in a child’s mind by 
family quarrels so frequently prevalent in the situation 
where one finds divorce and unhappy, nervous children. 
At the parent-child camp the family learns to amuse it- 
self, to broaden its education, and to participate in com- 
munity projects. It is a vitalization of the family in the 
earliest years of the children’s lives. This serves to 
stabilize it as a unit and aids its members to become 
secure and happy individuals in society. 

Before stating the principles which govern the attain- 
ment of the objectives of such a project, a general 
description of its physical and operating plan would be 
convenient. 

Any country area may serve as the camp site. A 
farm area having swimming facilities and located in 
the mountains is ideal. The center of life is a main 
building in which each family unit has a large room or 
two small ones. The ground floor of this house consists 
of the adults’ dining hall, lounges, library, canteen, and 
offices. The lounges are where people meet, rest, and 
read. Except for special events, this is the center of 
life in the evening. If any of the younger children need 
care at night the parents, or a camper in charge, can be 
summoned quickly from the lounge. An infirmary is 
also located in an isolated portion of the building, along 
with a first-aid room, and a nurse’s or doctor’s office. 
The children leave their parents at 8 a.m. and return 
at 3 p.m. The period from 3 p.m to 5:30 p.m. is for 
the parents and the family conducts its own activities 


[DI rrsiaie is no uncommon occurrence. Nervous, 
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The Parent-Child Camp 





during these hours. At 5:30 the children return to 
school for supper and play until 7 P.M. 

The children meet their teachers in the children’s 
dining hall. After breakfast they go to their respective 
school houses. There is one for each group with a play 
yard attached and an animal pen adjoining. There is 
also a children’s hall in which a piano, a projector, a 
screen, musical instruments, and a phonograph are 
located. The children, of course, are grouped into two- 
year-old, three-year-old, four-year-old, and junior camp 
divisions. The two-year-olds’ school area is located a 
greater distance away from the center of the camp 
than are the other houses, because there is a great 
tendency for these youngsters to become distracted and 
to want to leave. Mere distance is a corrective for this 
until the children become used to the routine. 

The pool or lake is located at a safe distance away 
from the children’s play area. Where there is a pool 
it is sometimes necessary to have, in addition, a shallow 
wading pond ten feet by ten feet so that the very young 
boys and girls may safely engage in water activity. 

An adult auditorium and dance hall, fireplaces, ath- 
letic areas, a barn, pastures, and country fields comprise 
the rest of the camp. 

The school houses may be mere wooden frame struc- 
tures about eighty by forty feet in dimensions. These 
should be lined with shelves. Toilet facilities are located 
in each school house. The play yards are level, grass 
covered, and free from obstruction. A shade tree on 
each yard is of great use for the purpose of storytelling 
and reading out of doors. 

The personnel of the camp consists of a manager, 
director, nutritionist, nursery school teachers, coun- 
selors, nurse or physician, experts in swimming and 
athletics, music director, arts and crafts instructor, 
kitchen staffs for the children and adults, and a main- 
tenance staff. 


The number of families attending one of these camps 
may reach as high as forty. This would mean that the 
camp has about sixty children divided among the sev- 
eral groups. The activities engaged in and a cross-sec- 
tion of the schedule for a few days is shown below: 


Activities IN THe Parent-Cuitp Camp 


Adult 
Activities With Children Gardening 
Art Class Hike 
Bazaar Home Affairs 


Berry Picking 
Choral Groups 
Dancing 
Dramatics 
First-Aid Course 
Free Activities Physical Fitness 

Game Night Swimming 

Games (Outdoor) 


Junior Camp 
Apparatus Bazaar 
Barn Activities Berry Picking 


Lectures by Eminent Scholars 
Moving Pictures 

Nature Walk 

News Discussions 

Nutrition Course 
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Carpentry 
Circus 

Clay 

Crafts 

Dolls 

Drawing 
Dramatics 
Farm Activities 
Free Play 

Fire Making 
Games 
Gardening 

Hay Rides 
Hikes 
Housekeeping 
Intergroup Play 
Jam Making 


Apparatus 

Barn Activities 
Blocks 

Clay 
Cleanliness 
Crafts 

Dolls 

Doll Corners 
Drawing 

Farm Activities 
Feeding 

Free Play 
Games 

Hay Rides 
Housekeeping 
Intergroup Play 
Looking at Pictures 


Meetings 

Music 

Moving Pictures 
Nature 
Overnight Hikes 
Painting 

Picnics 

Raffa Work 
Reading 

Rest 

Rhythms 
Storytelling 
Swimming 
Tending Animals 
Trips 

Wagons 

Walks 


Nursery Group 


Music 

Nature 

Painting 

Peg Toys 
Reading 

Rest 

Rhythms 

Sand Box 
Storytelling 
Screw Toys 
Tending Animals 
Toileting 

Toy Animals 
Vocabulary Games 
Wagons 

Water Activity 
Walks 


In this set-up the vitalization of the family takes place 
through the following working principles: 

1. The parent is given the opportunity of observing 
her child at play with others over an extended period 


Adult 
Time Monday Tuesday 
8 Breakfast Breakfast 
9 Gardening Art Class 
Toy Making Haying 
10 Physical Athletic 
Fitness Games 
Swimming Swimming 
11 Nutrition Choral 
Course Groups 
Bazaar Knitting 
For Red 
Cross 
12 Lunch Lunch 
Rest Rest 
Rest Rest 
3 Activity Berry 
With Picking 
Children 
5:45 Free Time Free Time 
6:15 Supper Supper 


7 Bed Time Home 
For Children Activity 


9 First Aid 
Dancing 
sion 


Nature Walk 


Movies 
News Discus- 


of time. She is thus able to become acquainted with any 
short-coming or particular talent of the child. For ey. 
ample, the youngster may have an excellent capacity fo, 
rhythms though he may be poor in motor coordination, 
The necessity for special provision in both directions 
becomes apparent. By consulting with the trained teach. 
ers in charge, the mother can learn about activities 
which will be useful in developing the child. She learns 
to provide play to fill those voids that occur during the 
day when there seems to be nothing for the child to do, 
To be able to guide in play is much more constructive 
than to become short tempered because a child requests 
attention in a situation where the parent, through ig. 
norance, is unable to provide constructive activity. 


2. The child acquires a realistic insight inte the place 
of the parent in society. Much too often the father or 
mother is an enigma to the child. In some instances 
the parents appear infallible and invincible to the young 
mind. This may lead to illusions which are later de- 
stroyed by reality and the result can be serious psycho- 
logical unbalance. Or father and mother may appear 
to be poor specimens when compared with moving pic- 
ture or comic book heroes. Both these impressions will 
be destroyed if the child observes the elders in games 
and activities where their normal position is emphasized, 
This will become apparent in the joint activities of the 
parents and children, in the games, the berry-picking 
expeditions, swimming, the camp dramatic productions, 
and the picnics where parents and youngsters take part 
together. The child sees the parent as a normal, fun- 
loving human being with many good qualities, and not 
aS a superman or dub. 


Junior Camp 


Monday 


Breakfast 
Gardening 


Games 
Circus 


Music 
Nature 


Swim 


Lunch 
Rest 


Swim 
Activity 
With 
Parents 
Supper 


Intergroup 
Play 


Bed Time 


Tuesday 


Breakfast 
Crafts 


Games 
Arts 


Rhythms 
Free Play 


Swim 


Lunch 
Rest 


Swim 


Short 
Hike 


Supper 


Assembly 
Fun in Barn 


Home 
Activity 


Monday 
Breakfast 
Toileting 
Tending 
Animals 


Clay 
Blocks 
Crafts 
Water 
Activity 
Nature 
Stories 
Reading 


Lunch 
Rest 


Free Play 
Activity 
With 
Parents 
Supper 


Intergroup 
Play 


Bed Time 
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Cross-Section Or Dairy ScHepuLES IN Parent-CHILtp CAMP 


Nursery School 
Tuesday 
Breakfast 
Toileting ~ 
Sand Play 
Apparatus 
Painting 
Drawing 
Dolls 
Toys 
Water 
Activity 
Rhythms 
Music 


Lunch 

Rest 

Free Play 
Singing 

Flower 
Gathering 
Supper 
Watching Milk- 
ing of Cows 


Home 
Activity 
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The Challenge of Peace 


LUCILLE H. VERHULST 


Whittier College 


Whittier, California 


A Point of View 


E recognize the individual as a total organism 
interacting with her environment and bringing 


to each experience the composite of her responses 
to all previous experiences. This implies for the 
teacher, the organizer of the learning experience, con- 
stant study to understand and appreciate not only the 
nature and the function of the individual, but also the 
natural and social world to which the individual 
responds, 

We must recognize her needs as a biological animal 
and be concerned with the essentials necessary to her 
metabolism. While yet a part of the whole, we would 
recognize her inner self or psyche with its need more 
dificult to understand and infinitely more difficult 
to serve. We would observe the individual in the 
external environment watching the interplay of self 
with self, of self with others, and of self in response 
to the natural world about her. We would assist 
in the maturation of the bio-psycho-social totality and 
integrate these with an appreciation or recognition 
of a power beyond herself—a plane, if you please, of 
moral and spiritual values. 

To complete the building of this philosophy of 
education, we must go to the specialists whose constant 
research in their own areas give us the facts which we 
sort according to our experiences. In this there is 
both value and danger. Without the constant integra- 
ting of new facts into our pattern of the whole we tend 
to destroy our fundamental concept of a total and 
unique organism. 

The individual’s external environment of today has 
become an enlarged sphere brought within the intimate 
consciousness of the individual through our rapid 
means of transportation. There is need for a one- 
world concept. The external environment with which 
the individual is constantly interacting suggests 
democracy, not only as a form of government, but also 
a way of life. To understand democracy as our herit- 
age is important, but to function democratically is to 
preserve that democracy. What we mean by democratic 
function is a growing and developing concept. | 

As teachers of physical education for women in 
institutions of higher learning, the particular meetings 
of 1939 and 1940 show a definite concern to under- 
stand and appreciate the needs of women and the role 
to be played by women in our complex society. To do 
this we must free ourselves from traditional ideologies 


A condensation of an address presented at the conference 
of the Western Society of Physical Education for College 
Women, Asilomar, California, May, 1946. 
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and the cultural patterns of the past. We must dare 
to look at facts. 

During the war we were challenged as teachers to 
give our entire effort and cooperation to winning the 
war. There was talk of forgetting, for the time being, 
the psycho-social aspects and of putting an emphasis 
upon the biological aspects. In discussion we did not 
agree that physical fitness was our only contribution to 
the war effort and this was further expressed by the 
California publication with its title 4 Wartime-Peace- 
time Program for Girls and Women. The underlying 
implication in this publication suggests the need for 
an efficiently functioning physical individual with due 
reference to strength, speed, and endurance as a basic 
requirement for a life in war or peace, but never for 
a moment forgetting our view of the total organism 
and its constantly interacting responsiveness. 

3efore the war was won, the atomic bomb became 
something more than an idea in the minds of mathema- 
ticians and physicists. Plutonium, or uranium 235, 
was split asunder and in chain reaction levelled, for 
miles around, the city of Nagasaki, visiting upon man- 
kind such devastation as had heretofore never been 
demonstrated. Today it is a terrible weapon of real- 
istic destruction to which we do not have the exclusive 
rights. We may be the only peoples who have learned 
the secret of production to develop a means to its con- 
venient use, but the basic nature of atomic energy is 
known to physicists and chemists in other parts of the 
globe and it is only a question of time, perhaps weeks, 
before we are no longer the sole possessor of its pro- 
duction in usable form. With the advances made in 
radar, no longer a military secret but reported to the 
public, science tells us that fifty atomic bombs could be 
discharged in fifty points over the globe at precisely 
the same moment and completely destroy the culture 
of our civilization, Perhaps for the first time man’s 
ingenuity has created a weapon so devastating that it 
makes war intolerable. 

We have need for social cooperation as we have 
never needed it before. We must learn to solve our 
differences around the conference table using our heads 
to develop a science of human relations just as we have 
used our minds and hands to create the atomic bomb. 

Before a gathering at Fordham University some- 
time ago President Truman said, in speaking of a 
defense against the atomic bomb, “That defense lies 
in our mastering this science of human relationships all 
over the world. It is the defense of tolerance and of 
understanding, of intelligence and thoughtfulness. It 

is up to education to bring about that deeper interna- 
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tional understanding which is so vital to world peace. 
Ignorance and its handmaidens, prejudice, intolerance, 
and suspicion of our fellowmen, breed dictators. And 
they breed wars.” 


The United Nations Organization must succeed. 
If it fails it will be the result of man’s inability to have 
faith and trust in his fellowmen. We have cherished 
the search for truth, perhaps we need now to help man 
find his soul. Moral values built upon lasting faith 
and social patterns in which the welfare of the group 
is held in higher esteem than the egocentric impulses of 
the individual are imperative. 


It would appear that youth is turning to our col- 
leges and universities, for higher education has become 
exceedingly popular. It is estimated that a million 
veterans will be enrolled this fall when our normal 
enrollment has been a million and a quarter. Our 
laboratories and our classrooms are crowded and there 
are more who would meet our entrance requirements 
were it possible to accommodate them. Those whose 
educational opportunities were interrupted by their 
service in war and those who are coming up from our 
secondary schools must be served. These are the 
citizens who must preserve the peace. 


In this expanded service to young men and women 
we face problems the solution of which may take us 
away from our chartered course. If this be an ac- 
ceptable basic statement, may we ask, in the slang 
vernacular, “‘So what?” The writer would like to 
answer it for general education, for health education, 
for physical education, and for recreation. ~ 


What of General Education? 


There is evidence on every hand of the rethinking, 
reorganizing, and redirecting of higher education. The 
war forced upon the colleges and universities an ex- 
pansion of their programs in technological areas with 
some de-emphasis upon the humanities. Accusations 
were directed against higher education, encouraging 
them to streamline their programs to meet the exigen- 
cies of war. Administrators and faculties began to 
seriously evaluate their programs, their product, and 
their objectives; and with reconversion to peacetime 
directives, a healthy revival of questioning remains with 
higher education. The new humanists are campaign- 
ing for a move in the direction of the Aristotelian prin- 
ciples related to the trivium and quadrivium as the 
goal of liberal education; they encourage the develop- 
ment of the skill of abstract thinking, they suggest the 
determination of a basic library to serve as a core of 
learning for all liberally educated persons. The Harvard 
report would lead us away from academics as such to 
a program of higher education with the emphasis upon 
the whole man. 

Education must look to the whole man. It has been wisely 
said that education aims at the good man, the good citizen, 
and the useful man. By a good man is meant one who possesses 
an inner integration, poise, and firmness, which in the long 
run come from an adequate philosophy of life. Personal in- 
tegration is not a fifth charadteristic in addition to the other 


four and coordinate with them; it is their proper fruition. 
The aim of liberal education is the development of the whole 
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man; and human nature involves instincts and sentiments a 
well as the intellect.2 

We do not see clearly the direction which higher 
education is taking but we should be moving with it 
We should be willing to serve on our committees cop. 
cerned with curricular changes; we need to read critic. 
ally the publications concerning such change and, ag 
we build an institutional philosophy of education, we 
should be willing to contribute our point of view, 

A new emphasis appearing again and again in the 
literature is well stated by this quotation from Generg] 
Education in a Free Society: 

Education is not complete without moral guidance; and moral 
wisdom may be obtained from our religious heritage. By law 
and by custom little sectarianism is now to be found in the 
great body of American schools and colleges. However, much 
of the best tradition of the West is to be found in the dis. 
tillations of the prophets, in the homilies and allegories of 
an earlier age, and in the Biblical injunctions. These are 
not the property of a sect or even of Christians; they constitute 
the embodiment of experience on the ethical plane which is, 
or should be, the heritage of all.2 

The world looks to the United States to find eyj- 
dence of whether or not democracy is the way and 
whether or not a world peace is possible. We must 
make democracy function in our colleges and univer- 
sities from the administration through the classroom, 
In the March, 1946, issue of Free World, Albert Ein- 
stein, not as a mathematician but as a citizen of the 
world, writes a letter to Sigmund Freud asking fora 
pattern by which peace may be assured? In the April 
issue of the same publication Sigmund Freud, not asa 
psychologist, but as a lover of mankind, suggests, 
among other things, that we must raise the level of cul- 
ture by strengthening the intellect and through it mas- 
ter the instinctive life by an introversion of the aggres- 
give impulse.* Yes, general education is on the march; 
it is accepting the challenge of peace. 


What of Health Education? 


Advances in medicine during the past few years 
under the stress of war give us new courage to con- 
tinue research in all areas to improve human welfare. 
It is a long road from the research laboratory to the 
practice of the public and this is the task of health 
education. In-service training programs as well as 
more adequate preparation of all teachers, particularly 
those of the elementary school level, in health instruc- 
tion techniques and materials, are indicated. 


Governor Warren’s health plan, President Tru- 
man’s health program, the cooperative activity of 
agencies in Washington working together for the first 
time in a concerted effort to coordinate the program 
for child health and development would justify our 
stand regarding increased health service in the school 
and an expansion of our health education program. 
This may be the moment to encourage time for health 
education in the curriculum. Not everyone has achieved 
this goal. 


1Report of the Harvard Committee. General Education in 
a Free Society. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945, p. 74. 

2Ibid. p. 174. 

3“Why War?” Free World, March, 1946, pp. 23-25. 
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These efforts of cooperation at the national level 
and at state levels encourage us to pursue, with greater 
diligence, the policy that the school serve as the co- 
ordinating force in the community, not alone for health 
education but for recreation as well. In the Educational 
Policies Commission Report a community health cen- 
ter located on the school grounds of the secondary 
school is envisioned; perhaps it is a dream not too far 
distant.® 


What of Physical Education? 


Some have been looking at physical education 
through binoculars which caused it to appear as the 
panacea for all problems produced by stress and strain. 
Others, no doubt, have looked through the binoculars 
in the wrong direction and have seen a program so 
minute as to be glossed over and almost lost in total 
perspective. Not with hysteria but with calm delibera- 
tion may we state our contributions to the growth and 
development of the total individual and having stated 
them, seek their accomplishment. It may be the time 
to move forward in our demands for added personnel, 
increased facilities, and enlarged budgets. 

Our increased enrollments may overtax our 
capacities to serve all and we may choose to retain 
our status quo for these seemingly abnormal loads in- 
stead of advancing forward to a new level of accom- 
plishment. The war taught us that we stopped being 
physically active too early in life; yet, in the April, 
1946, issue of the Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation an editorial by H. E. Kenney and Arthur Four- 
ier tells that their survey shows many colleges and 
universities giving a blanket excuse from physical edu- 
cation for veterans, and many of the schools gave as 
their reason that the veterans had had enough of 
physical education.* Is this an expediency for over- 
taxed facilities or an honest belief? Are we meeting 
the challenge of peace? 

Can we avoid the mechanistic techniques as our 
facilities become more and more crowded and retain 
counseling techniques based on the growth pattern of 
the individual ? 

Interested as we are in the education of women, 
what can we do to alleviate the tension placed upon 
the young woman in class competition with the older, 
maturer veteran who approaches his college education 
with a will and determination unequaled by the less 
mature student? Could we find solution through emo- 
tional release in a revival of the corecreational activity 
where these two may meet on the common ground of 
participation ? 

If it be true that colleges and universities are look- 
ing for new directions, we are challenged to an im- 
proved public.relations program with our colleagues as 
well as with the public. How can we do this more 
effectively? Certainly the problems and difficulties en- 
countered by the representatives of nations as they 
meet around the conference tables seem insurmountable 

5Education for All American Youth. Educational Policies 
oa ae Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 


6“Are We Going to Reconvert?” Journal of Health and Phy- 
sical Education. 17:1946, 222. 
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if we cannot, in our own institutions, live in harmony 
with the other departments; or in our communities, 
live in harmony with those agencies equally interested 
in the welfare of youth. 

The war has given us information, courage, and 
stimulus for work in the remedial area. Rehabilitation 
has become a byword but we could put meaning into 
it: physically, through planned programs of individual 
activities; socially, through the return of the play 
sense; emotionally, in the exhilaration and release of 
nervous tension through big-muscle activity. Frances 
A. Hellebrandt, in an article about the Baruch Report 
on Physical Medicine states: “The teacher of corrective 
gymnastics has contributed more to the literature on 
body mechanics than the physician, and has devised 
most of the objective tests of posture. Much of the 
training in correct body mechanics of the preventive 
type, has come from the schools,’”? The medical pro- 
fession has a new respect for exercise therapy. May 
we justify and kindle that spark into a glowing flame 
by the remedial programs we pursue in our schools. 

The emphasis placed upon athletics during the war 
as part of the training programs in the various branches 
of the services, for men and women, is creating new 
emphases and some stress and strain at the moment. 
Professional baseball has long been with us and now 
professional football is being organized on a big-busi- 
ness basis. Just how the objective to qualify for a 
lucrative job in football following graduation will af- 
fect college football remains to be seen, but we should 
watch it closely for its implications for the women’s 
program, 

Sometime ago a man from a neighboring com- 
munity called the writer on the telephone, and after 
introducing himself as the grand officer of the local 
fraternal organization, asked if she were an officer of 
the National Girls’ Athletic Association Board. He was 
assured that there was no such organization, but in- 
stead, the pattern of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics was described. He stated that his organiza- 
tion was concerned because most of the help for youth 
was given to boys and his group felt that the girls 
should be given attention. They were willing to spend 
as much as $800 on a girls’ softball team to play dur- 
ing the summer. Upon this announcement, the local 
high school issued cards to all girl students to be taken 
home to parents indicating that any girl who played 
on a team other than a school team would be ineligible 

for membership in the girls’ athletic association the 
next fall. Then he described a letter from the school in 
which the school stated that they were very sorry to 
take the stand which they did but that they were mem- 
bers of a state and national group which followed this 
policy and it was based on the principle that a girl’s 
participation in the required physical education pro- 
gram and a girls’ athletic association program was as 
much athletic participation as a girl should have for her 
own health and development. He could not under- 
stand the logic in the situation for their plans only 


(Continued on Page 624) 


7“The Report of the Baruch Committee on Physical Hed- 
icine,” Journal of Health and Physical Education. 16:1945, 367- 
368, 419-420. 
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Tasee- ene tour-yeat-olds about to take to the water. 


K ‘iver 100 Montana, with a population of be- 

















tween 10,000 and 12,000, is located in the heart 

of the Flathead Valley, which borders both 
Glacier National Park and beautiful Flathead Lake. 
Overlooked by the majestic mountains of the Flathead 
and Mission Ranges of the mighty Rockies, it is a fav- 
ored spot indeed. This small community has easy access 
to the finest scenic playgrounds of the world. 

Because of its location 10 miles from Jim Hill’s main 
line railroad, 250 miles from Spokane on the West, 
250 miles from Great Falls over the mountains to the 
East, Kalispell has a development typically provincial 
in enterprise, in outlook. 

Lumbering remains its greatest and most important 
industry. There are no other payrolls of note in the 
community. Farming is carried on throughout the val- 
ley, some sections exceptionally productive, some the 
opposite. 

With the main recreational interest centered in the 
areas out of the town in both summer and winter, little 
thought was given by the community to the promotion 
of civic projects of that nature until the depression 
years, and later the curtailment of transportation neces- 
sitated by the war, made people awaré of the lack of 
recreational facilities within the town. 

The creation of Woodland Park out of a mosquito- 
ridden 10-acre bog on the edge of town was Kalispell’s 
first important recognition of this interest and need. 
Under PWA fresh water was piped from a nearby 
mountain stream, and the bog dredged through the area 
and along a mile of the outlet, to afford the essential 
running water for attractive lagoons for boating, skat- 
ing, swimming, and for fowl propagation. This was also 
important from the viewpoint of sanitation. The park 
includes a section of historic interest as it is the site of 
the first school house of the county. There is a formal 
garden, swimming and wading pools, and rock gardens, 
all of which are in settings of native trees. 

It was in this playground, that a perfect background 
was afforded for the development of a specialized “tot” 
program. 
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A Playground Project 4 


for 


Small Children 


Thirteen years ago the Kalispell Branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women was organized, 
It soon found itself mothering an active and keen child 
study group composed of member mothers-of-small- 
children, as well as many non-members of the organiza- 
tion. 

As an outgrowth of the interest of this study club, the 
branch included in its spring education program 10 
years ago, the promotion of backyard playgrounds 
throughout the city. Recognizing the lack of community 
recreation facilities in the city, an attempt was made to 
encourage provision in the home yard of suitable equip- 
ment and interest for youngsters of varying ages and at 
the same time to stimulate civic interest and pride in a 
community project which would come later. 

Through the club committee, literature was placed on 
a shelf in the public library showing drawings and 
specifications, suggestions, and instructions for building 
simple equipment. Lumber dealers cooperated by com- 
piling similar literature and making it available to any- 
one. Displays were arranged in downtown windows by 
merchants, with placards made and furnished by the 
club. The mayor designated a week in late June to be 
Playground Week, and a radio broadcast was arranged 
covering every phase of the project and running over 
the entire period of the contest. 

Cooperation of two or three or four families in build- 
ing and planning a playground was urged, and prizes 
of $1, $2 and $3 were offered for those judged in the 
first three places by outside judges. 

Merchants offered reduced prices in play equipment 
to these winners. 

This same project was repeated by the club the 
second year with increased participation as the result. 


By 
NORMA B. WILSON 


Kalispell, Montana 
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In 1938 the Recreational Division of WPA came, 
and through its director the playground committee 
learned of its intent to supply personnel for recreational 
projects. After consultations, the president of the 
branch appointed a committee with a trained kinder- 
garten teacher as advisor, to initiate plans for a com- 
munity playground. Because civic summer recreational 
programs usually include school age children, or per- 
haps only those from the fourth grade upward, it was 
decided to offer a balanced setup for the group aged 3 
to 7 years. The kindergarten was about to be deleted 
from the regular school curriculum in Kalispell. As 
there were no nursery schools in the community, it was 
hoped that this program might fill this need in a small 
way. 

a the early spring, working with the mayor and 
park and water department supervisor, the committee 
selected a suitable location in Woodland Park, on a 
secluded hillside, overlooking a beautiful lagoon, and 
accessible to the pool and other parts of the park. 
Located by the least-used park entrance, there was the 
possibility of making the road either one-way, or closed 
to the exclusive use of the playground personnel for 
safety’s sake. 

The group then consulted the city health officer con- 
cerning the mosquito menace, possibility of communi- 
cable diseases, sanitation problems, water, safety, etc. 
The public school director of physical education also 
served as a consultant throughout the years. 

With the approval of the mayor and the city council 
the AAUW voted to sponsor the Woodland Park Play- 
ground for children 3 to 7 years of age under the 
WPA recreational program. The opening date was 
announced as mid-June. 

The sponsoring committee chose all permanent equip- 
ment which was then ordered by the city and installed 
by the WPA under city direction. Its placement was 
studied carefully by the sponsors with special regard 
for safety. Included were swings, teeters, merry-go- 
round, all of a suitable size for children 3-7 years old; 
drinking fountain, log amphitheatre for story hour, 


Friendly supervision—everyone happy. 
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Graham crackers follow hand-washing. 
rhythm band or finger plays; complete fencing 4 feet 
high, sand box 12 feet square. 

The mayor added a tent for shelter from storms, for 
storage, and for changing clothes for a wading pool 
routine. The WPA provided a large lock box for stor- 
age. Included within the confines of the fence, yet 
secluded, is a double toilet building. Careful attention 
to a regular toilet routine is essential in a program for 
these ages. 

The sponsoring organization and the mothers in sub- 
sequent years have provided ten tables seating four 
or six each (constructed by city labor, repaired and 
painted each year through the same agency), a floor 
for the tent, two sets of shelves for the tent, a large 
slate blackboard for schedules, and announcements to 
the parents, two rhythm band sets, two phonographs, 
records, large rubber balls, and an additional sand box. 
Window-pane boxes and wire spools contributed cost- 
free by lumber companies provided excellent movable 
seating. 

In 1940, having long felt the need of additional per- 
manent equipment for muscle building and muscle co- 
ordinating, the sponsoring committee presented plans 
for a “jungle gym” to the mayor, along with $10 which 
had accumulated the previous year from contributions 
of mothers. 

The director of physical education of the high school 
was consulted on specifications and he supervised the 
construction of the apparatus which included a hori- 
zontal bar, a swinging bar, two rings, a detachable hard 
wood slide as well as ladders. To further promote 
individual initiative and muscle building, two small 
portable ladders, two saw-horses, and two small planks 
were added. The city council constructed a building 
9 feet by 6 feet for storage of small equipment. In it 
is housed the hose used for spraying the premises in 
hot, dry, and dusty seasons, cleaning supplies, books, 
papers, lost and found articles, music supplies, etc. 

Each year the AAUW gave $5 from its budget for 
incidental expenses, while parents contributed 5c to 
25c as they registered. This sum was used for paper 
towels, scissors, crayons, construction paper, disin- 
fectants for toilets, graham crackers, etc. Donations 
of sand toys, eld magazines, and books were given each 
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season by parents and friends. 
The local radio station, KGEZ, played a very impor- 
tant part in the development of this recreational 


program. Prior to its inception, the child study group 


conducted regular weekly parents’ forum broadcasts 
over this station. In cooperation with this study club, 
a part of each week’s program was given over to news 
features promoting interest in the proposed playground. 
Since then the management of the station has been 
more than generous with time whenever it is asked for 
announcements, for requests for donations, appeals for 
assistants to help the directors, etc. 


For the past three years a room in a school building 
has been used in ‘rainy and inclement weather, when 
mosquitoes were bad, etc., allowing an uninterrupted 
attendance in order to better serve working mothers, 
families of service men living in crowded circumstances, 
etc. Here the radio served a vital part by announcing 
twice daily any change of schedule. 


Since the age limits are rigidly adhered to in order 
to insure nearly the same interests and abilities, a 
careful check is desirable when the child enters. It has 
been found advantageous to section the children into 
two age groups. The three- and four-year-olds fit into 
the morning program, when they are rested and fresh, 
avoiding interference with naps. Dismissal at 11:30 
gives these little ones time to leisurely prepare for 
lunch. After calling for the child the mothers can 
return home in time for their noon responsibilities. The 
five- and six-year-olds are given a longer and more 
advanced program to suit their abilities, from 2 to 
5 P.M. 

A file of registration cards, easily accessible at all 
times is essential for operation of the program. In 
this file is a card for every child with the following 
information : 





EE Birthday .. 

(Yr.) (Mo.) Day) 
Parent’s Name .............--0-0:0---+ fo RY en 
gt ae 
Is he to attend morning 9 :30-11 :20............ or 


afternoon 2-5 P.M............. 

Who transports child? 

Is he to go or come alone? When? 

What amount do you wish to pledge for supplies during 
season? 

Parents’ signature 

Amount paid 





Parents only are responsible for transportation of 
the child to and from the playground, and it is required 
that the child be delivered to, and collected at, the 
gate of the playground. This rule is ‘difficult to enforce 
at first because it involves training of both child and 
the parent. Since a road passes directly by the enclo- 
sure, the hazard is apparent at once. 

While children may be brought and collected at the 
convenience of the parent, it is important that the limit 
set for dismissal be rigidly adhered to. Naturally, many 
parents fall by the wayside and are from 5 to 10 to 30 
minutes late now and then during the season. While 
every effort is made to discourage such practice, it 
seems advisable to stagger assistants’ hours, in order 





to care for such occasional laxity or pay for the time 
which is added to the regular hours of the worker. 

The objectives for this program as set up by the 
sponsors are five-fold, and in the following order of 
importance: 

1. Safety at all times. 

2. Fun for fun’s sake. 

3. Social cooperation. 

4. Development of good health habits. 

5. Physical development. 


Under the WPA recreational program, personnel for 
such work was chosen from the WPA rolls; conse. 
quently it was not often that women trained for play- 
ground work were available. The seniority system 
made it difficult for the best qualified individuals to be 
placed in charge at times. During these years the 
sponsors’ responsibilities were arduous. To maintain 
a first-class program required much time in super- 
vision and instruction, and specific on-the-line planning 
and checking. 

In December of 1942 WPA ended in Montana. 
Early in the spring the University Women’s committee 
called upon the city council to assume responsibility, 
financially, for a director for the playground program. 
Their reply was to the effect that they chose to support 
only the swimming program at the pool that season, 
since they felt the budget could not assume the burden 
of both the same year. The sponsors were then faced 
with the dual task of selecting a qualified director, and 
of securing financial support by appealing for outright 
donations from the public and civic groups to pay her 
salary and that of assistants. During these years such 
personnel were scarce at the price of $100 per month 
for two or two and a half months. We hoped we might 
raise this amount since the public was accustomed to 
relying upon WPA. 

Finally, in our midst we found a teacher in the third 
grade who had had both public and private kinder- 
garten and nursery school training and experience. 
Because she believed in the program as a member of 
the AAUW, loved the work, and felt a patriotic duty 
toward the community, this young woman accepted 
almost before the campaign for funds was launched. 
The Kalispell Trades and Labor Council mailed a check 
for $150 immediately and set the pace. Others contrib- 
uting were the Elks, the mayor, Legion Auxiliary, 


Junior Women’s Club, Century Club, the Mothers’ 


Club, which gave the balance from its Central Play 
Center, and the West Side Playground Association, 
which gave the balance from its playground fund of 
the previous year. 

The problem of assistants was settled by recruiting 
high school girls and Girl Scouts who donated their 
time. Under a trained director these individuals received 
valuable training. The program was much improved 
in techniques and music was prominent in the plan. 

This first year on our own the committee approached 
key parents who canvassed their neighbors and signed 
mothers with a definite donation or pledge up to $3 
each for the season. When registration time came on 
the opening day these lists were used as suggestions to 

(Continued on Page 620) 
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The Present Status of the Control 
of Air-Borne Infections 


An Abstract by 


REGINA STIX 


Bureau of Child Hygiene 
New York City Health Department 


tagious diseases, including respiratory infections 

were spread mainly by contact with the affected 
person. Since that time, however, research has shown 
that the air in enclosed spaces may become contami- 
nated with germs and that experimental animals may 
acquire certain infections from such contaminated air. 
Discovery of this mode of disease transmission has led 
students to attempt to control disease by the application 
of engineering methods to the prevention of air con- 
tamination. 

The report is designed to evaluate critically the status 
and limitations of present methods of control of air 
contamination. It begins with precise definitions of 
certain terms necessary to the scientific evaluation of 
the subject and a recapitulation of the routes by which 
infection may be transmitted. It is agreed that the 
discussion is to be confined to the two sources of infec- 
tion from the air of enclosed spaces: dust and droplet 
nuclei. The latter are the evaporated droplets from 
sneezing, etc., which may remain suspended in the air 
of enclosed spaces for long periods of time. 

Air sanitation is only one of many measures used to 
control the spread of disease, and its future depends 
upon the demonstration that it is superior to other 


Pisce to 1934, it was generally thought that con- 


well established methods of control, in certain circum- 


stances. These include aseptic techniques, isolation 
precautions, and immunization. 

At present there are four main methods of air sani- 
tation: mechanical ventilation, which includes opening 
windows; ultraviolet irradiation; spraying with disin- 
fectant vapors; and suppression of dust. Evaluation of 
these procedures has been made largely by studies of 
the rate of reduction of the number of certain types 
of bacteria in the air. The committee believes, however, 
that “the final criterion of effectiveness must be the 
demonstration of a significant reduction of the incidence 
of disease in well controlled studies of human popula- 
tions living under natural conditions.” 

The report reviews each of the four methods of air 
sanitation enumerated above and its conclusions are as 
follows : 


Ventilation alone has had variable success under 





Abstract of the First Report of the Subcommittee for the 
Evaluation of Methods to Control Air-Borne Infections of the 
Committee on Research and Standards of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, James E. Perkins, chairman; F. W. 
Gilcreas; Alexander Hollander; Alexander D. Langmuir, Secre- 
tary; O. H. Robertson; William F. Wells; George M. Wheatley; 
C. P. Yaglou. For complete report see American Journal of 
Publie Health, 37:1947, 13-22. 
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certain specialized conditions and is probably not in 
itself a very effective method of air sanitation. Never- 
theless, careful consideration of temperature, relative 
humidity, and circulation of air are fundamental to the 
effective application of other more efficient means of 
air disinfection. 

Ultra-violet irradiation is very effective in killing 
bacteria under certain conditions. Its effectiveness is 
reduced with increasing humidity and the rays do not 
penetrate large particles in the air, such as dust and 
lint. Moreover, when sufficiently powerful to kill 
germs, ultra-violet light must be carefully placed, pre- 
ferably in the upper air, because of possible damage 
to human eyes and skin. It should be installed only 
under the expert and continued supervision of ventila- 
tion and irradiation engineers. ' 

Studies of experimental installations of ultra-violet 
light suggest that it is best used in hospitals and oper- 
ating rooms. The committee believes that its present 
use in schools and other areas is unwarranted except 
in well controlled research studies. 


Disinfectant Vapors—The most adaptable of the 
germicidal vapors which have been used experimentally 
is triethylene glycol. Like ultra-violet light, such a 
vapor is much more effective against small particles in 
the air than against larger particles such as dust and 
lint. Its advantage over ultra-violet light lies in the 
fact that it is non-toxic to human beings and need not 
be restricted to the upper air, but may permeate all 
parts of a room. Technical problems of maintaining 
proper concentrations evenly distributed, however, have 
still to be solved. 

Dust Suppression.—It has been found that the appli- 
cation of a light oil to floors and the impregnation of 
bedding and clothing with oil reduces the dust particles 
in the air. Such use of oil aids in general cleanliness 
and results in a marked reduction of bacterial contami- 
nation. There is insufficient evidence at present to show 
that it is useful in the control of respiratory disease. 

After a review of the studies in the field, the report 
concludes that the number of adequately controlled 
studies is too small to justify any general conclusions. 
There is no evidence that the traditional methods of 
controlling contact infection can be relaxed. 


Conclusions 
The subcommittee offers the following five points to 
summarize its group judgment concerning the present 
(Contmued on Page 625) 
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Editorials 


HE convention theme “New Hori- 
zons” was chosen by the convention 


0 - planning committee at its meeting last 
spring. It might well be our text 
throughout the year. It has many im- 
plications. 


Our profession has vast untapped potentialities for 
improving the health and physical welfare of the citi- 
zenry of this and other nations. The extent to which 
our influence is extended into the family, the com- 
munity, the city, the state, the district, the nation, and 
the world is circumscribed only by our vision and the 
mental quality of our purposefulness. Our individual 
influence will vary in its seeming effect but even small 
“Echoes roll from soul to soul and grow forever and 
forever.” I would appeal first, then, to each one of our 
more than 15,000 individual members to evaluate his 
own controlling power in affecting the lives of others 
and to extend his sphere of usefulness beyond im- 
mediate horizons. There are too many indications of 
self-sufficiency among individuals, cities, and states. 
Ours is one of the last professions that should ever be 
accused of this either individually or collectively. 
Whether they be in a large urban center or in the re- 
motest rural area, teachers of health, physical education, 
or recreation have imposed upon them the sacred trust 
of improving the health and physical well-being of the 
boys and girls in their charge. When teachers become 
self-sufficient and self-centered their sphere of useful- 
ness is automatically delimited. 


Likewise there are communities and cities which need 
to raise their sights. Insularity can lead to dry rot. No 
community and no city is so big in this day of expand- 
ing horizons that it can afford an isolationist philosophy. 
Each community and each city has a responsibility to it- 
self as well as to the state wherein it is located. Without 
good city programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation the individual teacher suffers. Similarly, 
state programs affect cities'and communities. Common 
purposes and mutual effort benefit both city and state. 
Neither is sufficient unto itself. 


And as the city is to the state so is the state to its 
district. State boundary lines are becoming more 
ephemeral every day. Certainly, our government is 
founded on the autonomy of states but autonomy should 
not be confused with self-sufficiency and self-compla- 
cency. Our strongest district organizations are not 
necessarily those where the strongest individual state 
associations exist but where there is harmonious effort 
on the part of all states within the district to upgrade 
the entire program. In such districts state boundaries 
have given way to broader vision but still without loss 
of state prestige. It has been said that the district is 
as strong as its state associations. In reality it is as 
strong as the unanimity of purpose among the states 
within the district. The society of state, directors has 
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recognized this philosophy and deserves great credit 
for unifying state programs of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreatics. 

The National Association recognizing the significance 
of city and state relationship, and also that of state and 
district, appreciates the fact that districts, even though 
retaining their autonomy, can also work together for 
their own good as well as for that of the National 
Association. A fine example of this occurred in con- 
nection with the national convention last spring in 
Seattle. Although the Northwest District was the host 
district, the Southwest District cancelled its annual 
meeting to cooperate with the neighboring district in 
making the national convention the success that it was, 

The ultimate step in extending our horizons as a 
national group is being taken as we recognize that in 
this shrinking world problems of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation are of universal concern to all 
nations. We have some things to offer other countries, 
It is quite possible that they have something to offer 
us. Pooling international thinking in our field will 
make for a better world eventually. Some of our pres- 
ent and future world concepts of extending and unify- 
ing health, physical education, and recreation include 
the World Health Organization, the UNESCO, the 
Olympiads, the Pan-American Congress of Physical 
Education, and the Emergency World People’s Con- 
gress. We have been active in some of these but there 
are still wider vistas to explore. Further guidance and 
help in this area are anticipated through the continued 
activity of the Association’s Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 


Problems in our own immediate locale, whether we 
interpret such locale to be city, state, or nation, include 
a broader vision as to our future relationships with 
allied professions and organizations—medicine, dentis- 
try, physiotherapy, public and private health organi- 
zations, youth hostels, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, safety 
councils, camping associations, and athletic associations 
to name a few. It is both significant and satisfying that 
many of these groups are requesting representation 
from our profession both on a local and national basis. 
Even though it may mean a sacrifice of time and 
energy, we should welcome such opportunities both to 
be of service and to widen our own vision as to our 
innate and latent possibilities. 


We are also recognizing more fully than ever before 
the resources at our disposal for promoting sound pro- 
grams of intergroup education. Certainly, no profes- 
sion has a better opportunity than ours to foster 
understanding and open-mindedness among boys and 
girls regardless of their race, color, or creed. We have 
all recognized this but perhaps not consciously enough. 
A strong national committee on intergroup education 
has been organized this year. Its report next spring 
should give us all greater confidence in our ability 
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to carry the work even further. In the meantime, all 
of us should be exploring possibilities in this area. Its 
importance is recognized both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

I consider these three problems, namely, international 
relationships, relationships with allied professions and 
organizations, and intergroup education, as of para- 
mount importance and ones upon which we should 
concentrate much of our effort. There are others that 
are vital but perhaps have been with us longer. To 
name a few: 

We haven’t as yet solved the problem of professional 
education in health, physical education, and recreation. 
This problem is a very vital one and needs immediate 
consideration. 

Another recurring problem is the possible reorgani- 
zation of divisions and sections. Attention is being 
given this again this year. 

A study of national convention policy is being made. 
The chief question raised in this connection is that of 
biennial rather than annual conventions with the na- 
tional office concentrating on helping the various dis- 
tricts more in off years. A committee will report on this 
at the annual convention in April. 

A reorganization of the membership committee has 
been effected to reach through the districts to the states 
more effectively. This committee will consist of fifty- 
five members, a representative from each district and 
one from each of ‘the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia working under the chairmanship of the 
Executive Secretary. 

Although the representative assembly in Seattle 
adopted certain cardinal principles regarding inter- 
scholastic athletics drawn up jointly with the National 
Federation of High School Athletic Associations, 
further study needs to be made. To this end a joint 
committee of the AAHPER and the NFHSAA will 
continue work in this area this year. 

Another very significant indication of the poten- 
talities of our profession is evidenced through a 
recently organized committee on relationships with the 
armed forces. Both the Army and the Navy will have 
representatives on this Committee in a consultant 
capacity. The function of the committee is to inter- 
relate more closely the physical training program of 
the armed forces with the physical education program 
of schools and colleges. 

With the increased interest in and emphasis on rec- 
reation throughout the country, another joint commit- 
tee has been organized to include representatives from 
all recreation organizations. It is recognized that there 
is need for closer cooperation in this important area of 
our profession. 


Finally, I would reemphasize that our profession has 
greater potentialities than many of us realize. It is the 
largest department in the National Education Associa- 
tion and it is still growing. As it grows in numbers it 
must grow in the quality of its service to the youth of 
this country. Can we not all raise our sights a bit and 
try to see beyond our immediate horizons?—By 
Vaughn S. Blanchard, President. 
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HEN one attempts to define the 

The Outlook W outlook for the coming year or 

in Physical any other period of the future he must 

Education assume the role of a prognosticator 

and like the “weather man” his predic- 

tions are better than guesses only inasmuch as he can 

interpret past events and recognize trends. It is also 

quite likely that one will color his predictions with 

what he would like to have happen and will base his 
assumptions not only on data but also on hopes. 


Looking back upon the conditions that existed and 
the events that took place before and after the first 
World War and the subsequent developments and 
trends immediately preceding the more recent conflict, 
and comparing them with what is going on at the pres- 
ent time, one can see tendencies which give us cause to 
both “view with alarm” and “observe with approval.” 
One of the greatest periods of advancement in physical 
education took place just after the first war. This was 
the result of the consolidation of our aims and objec- 
tives during and immediately following the war years. 
The era before that war was marked by confusion, 
conflict of systems, battles over nomenclature, and 
lack of understanding and cooperation among the men 
and women in the profession. The events and revela- 
tions of the war gave us our opportunity and through 
united efforts we were able to establish ourselves as an 
integral part of the educational system. 

Having “arrived,” as we thought, many of us rested 
on our laurels and began to coast. It is true that many 
men and women worked diligently to advance the pro- 
fession but at the same time cooperative efforts slack- 
ened and disintegrating influences insidiously began to 
infiltrate our ranks. Certain groups within the ranks 
began to press for special and separate recognition and 
many lost sight of the one main objective of our field, 
the education of the whole child. Certain phases of the 
program were emphasized at the expense of others. 
One group stressed body building, another, the recre- 
ation objective, a third, the aesthetic end, a fourth, the 
moral and social aims, etc. Certain activities such as 
gymnastics, the dance, athletics, and other segments 
of the total program received special promotion. The 
pendulum swung from place to place and physical 
education became departmentalized. 

In addition to these separating influences, the effect 
of rapid expansion was felt. Mushroom growth in 
teacher-training curricula added to the problems. Many 
inadequately prepared teachers entered the field. One 
concerted attempt to evaluate and rate teacher-educa- 
tion programs was thwarted. Administrators were not 
convinced that we knew what we were doing and many 
of the educational aims of physical activity programs 
were never reailzed. When the depression came, many 
hard-earned objectives were lost and numerous pro- 
grams were curtailed because physical education was 
considered to be a “fad and a frill.” 

In the writer’s opinion, most of this confusion and 
lack of cooperative effort could have been avoided if 
all physical educators had kept in mind the real phil- 
osophy of physical education, namely, that we are all 
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attempting to contribute to the total education of the 
child through the means of physical activities. The 
various objectives and different segments of the pro- 
gram are only factors in the total picture. Athletics, 
the dance, gymnastics, recreational sports, swimming, 
and many other forms of physical activities are individ- 
ually important but no one or group of them should 
hold the spotlight at the expense of others. We are 
not just a profession of specialists teaching or promot- 
ing particular activities or interests but we are, or 
should be, educators who recognize the value and rela- 
tive importance of all phases of the program and adapt 
ourselves and the curriculum to meet the educational 
needs of the individuals we are teaching. No particular 
type of activity is the core of the physical education 
program. In the opinion of the writer, it was the lack 
of understanding of these general principles plus the 
desire to promote specific programs or interests that 
was responsible for much of the “lost ground” during 
the depression. 


Again a war united us. The outlook for the imme- 
diate or remote future depends a great deal on what 
we do with our consolidated gains. If we continue to 
cooperate and refuse to allow selfish interests to per- 
meate our ranks we can develop into one of the most 
important and best respected phases of the educational 
system. If, however, we allow schisms or cleavages 
to split us. we will have cause to “view with alarm.” 
In the main the prospects appear to be favorable. 
Many worthwhile cooperative projects are being pro- 
moted and various associations are working together 
in promotional efforts. There is, however, some indi- 
cation that disintegrating tendencies are again starting 
to work. The chasm between athletics and the other 
phases’ of the physical education program is apparently 
broadening. We recognize the inherent educational 
opportunities of this intensely interesting activity but 
too often we maintain “hands-off” and refuse to incor- 
porate it in our program. We surely will never im- 
prove the situation by avoiding the issue and crying 
“unclean.” Recently it was advocated that the dance 
program be separated from the physical education cur- 
riculum because it is art and not physical education. 
The gymnasts, the divers, and many others might well 
propose the same theory. Ofttimes physical fitness or 
some other special end is the only objective sought. 
The philosophy behind these movements is incomplete. 
It fails to recognize the all-round contribution of 
physical activities to education. 


Another cause for alarm is the willingness of many 
administrators to continue with unprepared teachers 
and utterly inadequate programs of the war years. In 
one state, where standards are fairly high and where 
certification requirements were enforced before the 
war, more than half of the schools are now operating 
physical education programs with teachers who have 
almost no training in the field. That administrators are 
willing to allow such conditions is a bad omen. It 
means that we have not sold our program. We have 
not put across the idea that physical activity is educa- 
tional and that trained leadership is essential. 
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What of the outlook for the coming year? Is jt 
favorable or alarming? It can be either. If we as q 
profession uphold our standards, coordinate our ef. 
forts, forget our prejudices, respect the other person’s 
opinions, and do not allow schisms and separations to 
develop, our consolidated gains can be maintained, If 
however, we do not aggressively endeavor to make 
physical activity an essential part of education we may 
lose much valuable ground. The best way to promote 
such cooperation is through the national, state, and 
local associations. Active participation in and whole. 
hearted support of the programs of these organizations 
are essential. We are approaching one of the greatest 
eras in the history of physical education. With a united 
front we can capitalize on our opportunity; without it, 
we may again regress—By Louis F. Keller, Vice 
President, Physical Education. 


ANY of us are, professionally, 

the “war babies” of a great hey- 
day for physical education. World 
War I showed our nation to be physi- 
cally unfit. We were shocked, and 
then resolved that it should never happen again. Physi- 
cal education became our hope for the better world. 
Teacher-training units multiplied in colleges and uni- 
versities; state laws were passed to require physical 
education in our schools; and a huge building program 
brought gyms, pools and stadia. 


We are emerging from World War II again startled 
by physical and emotional unfitness. This time it ap- 
pears that we are going to pin our hopes on health 
education. All the signs are present: more physical 
examinations, new courses of study, workshops galore, 
and state laws to make things permanent. 


New Horizons 
for Health 
Education 


These are heartening signs of awakened interest, but 
heaven forbid that we should be satisfied with just 
more teachers, more activity, more laws, and more 
professional recognition—with the mere shells of hollow 
accomplishment. This need not be if we but put our 
best knowledge into practice and make good on the 
trust that society places in us as educators. What does 
this mean for us today? 

The task of professional workers is to produce 
change in the world; that of educators is to guide 
change in the ways of living of the people. For a health 
educator this means helping people to change from 
less healthful to more healthful ways of living. 


Knowledge of health does not lengthen life nor does 
it necessarily make life happier. Only more healthful 
ways of living make a difference. People do not always 
live according to their best knowledge. They live and 
do that which brings them enjoyment. Let health 
education not become a mere scramble for physical 
examinations interspersed with lessons in anatomy and 
first aid. Let us not teach knowledge; let us rather 
teach people to enjoy the ways of living that the best 
knowledge recommends. 

Let us help children and adults to value the under- 
standing of themselves that comes from a good physi- 
/ 
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cal and dental examination and to anticipate the feeling 
of security from follow-up corrections. 

Let us place more emphasis on the enjoyment of 
good foods than on the mastery of the detailed facts of 
nutriments. 

Let us not harangue to exercise but offer instead 
irrestible opportunities for fun in vigorous activities. 

Let us surround safety education with the thrills of 
sane adventure and opportunity to help others to avoid 
misery, not with the boredom of memorizing codes and 
frightening fears of death. 

Let classrooms be happy places where well liked 
teachers work with pupils on problems made important. 

Let us find time to help people synthesize facts into 
philosophies as well as to analyze phenomena into 
scientifically disjointed infinitessima, that their minds 
become strong as well as sharp. 


Let us help people build into their lives the resources 
of all-absorbing aciivities in which the mind may tem- 
porarily escape to heal when frayed by the humdrum 
of daily tedium. 

Let us help our girls as well as our boys to feel the 
thrill of contributing thought and energy to causes 
greater than self at every stage of growing up. Playing 
basketball for the alma mater or being chairman of the 
junior prom must give way to responsibilities to family 
and home, and these in turn must be supplemented by 
service to community and fellow beings, that the mind 
of man be assured its full stature of human dignity. 

This is no task for the health teacher, the nurse, or 
the physician alone. Only when every parent, kinder- 
garten, grade, and subject teacher ; every special teacher 
and supervisor; every administrator and building cus- 
todian envisages the health andg fitness of our people 
as his most commanding opportunity to serve human 
need, will this task be finished. 

Perhaps to lead the way and to inspire others is our 
part, and when we learn to pool our experiences, our 
energies, and our devotions we will have the wisdom 
and strength to do it—By Arthur H Steinhaus, Vice 
President, Health Education. 


HE keynote in the outlook for 
The Outlook recreation during the coming year 
For is cooperative effort. Many of the ob- 
Recreation servant ones who have seen the 
divisions which have separated the 
professional workers in this field of service for years 
will welcome such a keynote for the coming year. 
Others may sit back with a “show me” or “I’m from 
Missouri” attitude. There are several indications that 
different groups in recreation are finding a basis for 
more unified effort. Cooperative effort denotes action 
and the process is a two-way street. We should get 
through traffic on this street during the ensuing year 
to show doubters by the time we get to Missouri next 
April that professional workers in recreation are work- 
ing together toward a common goal. 
Those who doubt that the diverse groups in recrea- 
tion can arrive at some common understanding or join 


In cooperative effort to improve and extend recreation: 
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programs in communities over the nation have some 
basis for this belief. For some years they have seen 
national and state meetings heatedly debate the issue 
about what public agency should administer recreation. 
This helped to widen the divisions between the person- 
nel who worked with the park board, the board of edu- 
cation, the board of public works, or the recreation com- 
mission. The partisan zeal of these different groups 
often blinded them to the main issue of providing a 
year-round program of recreation which would meet 
the needs of all groups and individuals and make pro- 
vision for adequate facilities and trained personnel 
necessary to attain this goal. 

Those who are confident that we can find a common 
ground for understanding and cooperative action if we 
seek it should be of good cheer. Many leaders in recrea- 
tion see that the main issue is the development of a 
program of recreation which meets the needs of the in- 
dividual and recognizes his worth; which provides op- 
portunities for group. activities that fit into the demo- 
cratic pattern; and which provides opportunities for 
happy and fruitful use of leisure in daily living for man 
in this high-speed, machine-dominated society of today 
and the cooperative world of tomorrow. They recog- 
nize that many agencies have recreation resources and 
functions which each agency should use in meeting the 
recreation needs in the community. We believe that 
each agency should do its best and in turn join in “com- 
bined operations” for recreation designed to serve all 
in the community. They recognize that the professional 
recreation personnel must work together. They must 
not be divided because some may be employed by one 
agency and others by another. Much progress has been 
made on cooperative action in planning facilities that 
are adequate, functionally planned, and properly inte- 
grated with a total plan for the neighborhood and com- 
munity. 

The recreation platform developed by committees 
in 1946 under the chairmanship of Dr. Carl L. Nordly 
when he was vice president for recreation and which 
included representatives of this Association, the Amer- 
ican Recreation Society, and the American Association 
of Group Workers, provides a good basis for coopera- 
tive work during the ensuing year. This platform has 
been adopted by these associations and endorsed by the 
American Legion and the National Conference on 
Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health 
Education. A good basis for cooperative action is out- 
lined in five of the platform planks which follow: 

“1. A program of recreation should be provided in 
every community—trural and urban, and for all people 
—children, youth, and adults. 

“2. Community planning for leisure requires coop- 
erative action of public and voluntary agencies includ- 
ing civic, patriotic, religious, social, and other groups 
which have recreation interests and resources. 

“3. Wherever possible, federal, state, and local 
agencies should correlate their efforts for the planning, 
acquisition, and use of recreational facilities. 

“4. Local planning boards, recreation commissions, 
boards of education, and park boards should cooperate 
in long-range planning for the acquisition, development, 
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and use of recreational facilities. 


“5. Civil service and/or state certification pro- 
cedures should be adopted to insure the employment of 
professionally trained and qualified personnel in public 
recreation programs.” 

The workshop of the National Conference on Facil- 
ities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health 
Education held at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, 
December 1-15, 1946, achieved a significant advance in 
cooperative action. The Conference was sponsored by 
fourteen national organizations and its work was made 
possible by a grant of $10,000 from the Athletic Insti- 
tute. The guide on planning facilities is being published 
and copyrighted by the Conference for wide distribu- 
tion for a low cost on a non-profit basis. It will be 
ready for distribution this fall. The workshop which 
was attended by 55 leaders from all over the country 
represented the field of education, parks, recreation, 
colleges, architects, landscape architects and engineers, 
school planning consultants, and city planners. The 
achievement of the diverse elements in this workshop 
to arrive at understandings and to produce the bulletins 
on planning facilities for the neighborhood and com- 
munity and one for colleges is a good example of co- 
operative effort. 

It is hoped that the plans of the Recreation Division 
for the coming year will improve the outlook for recrea- 
tion. A chairman has been selected and a committee is 
being formed to develop plans and recommendations for 
more cooperative action among national, state, and re- 
gional associations interested in recreation. One pur- 
pose of this committee will be to stimulate more leaders 
in this field to join two or more organizations and to 
develop proposals and recommendations for cooperative 
action and understanding among organizations. The 
work of this and other committees which follows will 
be carried on during the coming year and culminate in 
findings and recommendations which can be discussed, 
revised, and adopted at the Kansas City convention. 


A work group is being formed on the most important 
job of adequate indoor and outdoor facilities. The vice 
president for recreation is requesting the president and 
other vice presidents to.make facilities a feature of this 
year’s work and of the convention program. Material 
for these work groups can be obtained from the guide 
on planning neighborhood and community facilities and 
the bulletin on planning college facilities both of which 
were developed at the workshop of the National Con- 
ference on Facilities. Action on facilities is urgent. The 
need for improved and extended facilities is great. Now 
-is the opportune time because of the war-induced mora- 
torium on building such facilities and the building boom 
which is inevitable in the next decade. In fact the Na- 
tional Education Association and the U. S. Office of 
Education have called for ten billion dollars for replace- 
ment of obsolete school plants during the next ten years. 
Further extensive recreation and park developments 
are included in the comprehensive replanning now un- 
der way in most cities. 


Another group will work on camping which is on the 
growing edge of education and the next big movement 








in education and recreation. Julian W. Smith who has 
done much good work on camping in Michigan and 
who is chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Camping has been appointed to serve as chairman of 
the Camping Section. Through such unified action jt 
is hoped that cooperative work during the year will re- 
sult in stimulating work sessions and forward-looking 
recommendations at the convention. 

There will be follow-up of the work projects carried 


on under the direction of Dorothea Lensch, vice presi- 


dent for recreation last year. These projects and others, 
such as personnel preparation, will be tackled through 
the organized work during the year in certain centers 
over the country so that the findings and recommenda- 
tions can be discussed, revised, and adopted at the na- 
tional convention. Certain institutions which offer 
graduate training in these fields will be selected as cen- 
ters and requested to cooperate. A work group for one 
particular center will include members of the faculty, 
graduate students, and outstanding leaders in the vicin- 
ity who would be encouraged to take extension or field 
courses or to come in for frequent conferences with the 
group. The graduate students may well serve as secre- 
taries and also use some of the material for this project 
or field course reports. Such cooperation will enable 
the institution to do a more practical job of training 
while the association would have the advantage of well 
thought-out material for study, discussion, revision, and 
adoption. 

In order to carry on the work started last year in the 
revision and reorganization of sections Dr. Edgren has 
been appointed to serve as chairman of the Private as 
well as the College Recreation Section. Dr. Floyd East- 
wood has accepted the chairmanship of the Industrial 
Recreation Section an@ is working out arrangements 
with the Industrial Recreation Association for coopera- 
tion. The Municipal Recreation and the Park Recrea- 
tion sections will be pulled together under one chairman. 

The outlook for recreation during the coming year is 
bright. It is evident that the Recreation Division is on 
its way up. How far it goes up the road to improved 
and extended recreational services will be determined 
by the amount of cooperative effort put forth and the 
elimination of adherence to agency lines——by C. M. 
Miles, Vice President, Recreation. 


EMBERS are urged to consider 
nominations for the Association 
awards presented annually at the 
Awards, 1947 national cameniints These are the 
Luther Halsey Gulick Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service in Physical Education and the 
Honor Award Fellows. A list of the qualifications for 
both types of awards together with the names of 
district chairmen and the deadlines for submitting 
names will appear in the November issue of the 
Journal. Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City, is chairman 
of the Gulick Award Committee this year, and Miss 
Ruth B. Glassow, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, is chairman of the Honor Awards Com- 
mittee. 


Association 


MEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES, 1947-48 

— represent one of the most important chan- 

nels through which continuing service is rendered by the 
Association to the individual and to the profession. In fact the 
committees of our Association aré vital to its existence. They 
represent an essential liaison between the individual and the 
group, and serve to solve pertinent current problems which one 
individual in his limited area would have very great difficulty 
in solving alone. 

This space, usually devoted to varied news items of national 
scope and implications, is utilized in this issue to present the 
different committees of the Association for the current year 
and the names and addresses of committee personnel. A total 
of 208 appointments are involved, 116 of them for thirteen 
standing committes, 85 for thirteen president’s committees and 
7 for the Nominating Committee. 

In reporting these committee appointments, President 
Blanchard indicated that recommendations were solicited by 
him from the state and district association presidents, that 
chairmen have had an opportunity to nominate members of 
their committees, and that all individuals listed had indicated 
in correspondence with him their willingness to serve. 

By our Constitution and By-Laws standing committees 
have a specific membership and operate on their own codes. 
Membership on these committees is organized on a rotation 
basis with three-year terms. The president’s committees are 
appointed by the current president to solve an immediate prob- 
lem; these cemmittees dissolve with the expiration of the 
president’s office, but may be reappointed by the incoming 
officer. 

Two standing committees of 1946-47 were discontinued by 
action of the Board of Directors. The Advisory Committee 
on Health Education was discontinued on the recommenda- 
tions of its chairman since its assignment had been fulfilled. 
The functions of the Aquatic Leadership Committee were 
transferred to the now unofficial Aquatic Section which is to 
petition for official affiliation at the next annual convention. 

The name of the Foreign Relations Committee was changed 
to International Relations Committee. 

One additional standing committee involving 55 appointments 
is yet to be presented to the readers of the Journal. Very 
slow responses have been received from state presidents present- 
ing recommendations for representation on the State, District, 
and National Membership Committee. This committee is to 
have a representative from each of the 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, and the six district associations. One-third of 
the personnel of the committee will change each year after the 
first year. Those state presidents who have not nominated 
their respective representatives are urged to send them imme- 
diately to Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, Board of Education, 467 
West Hancock Ave., Detroit 1, Michigan. 

The following president’s committees appointed last year 
were discharged upon fulfillment of their assignments or 
presentation of their reports last spring: Aquatic Section, 
Elementary Schools, Folk Dance Project, Interscholastic Ath- 
letics, National Recreation Policies, Rural Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Special Membership Problems, and 
Vice Presidents. 
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Some of the President’s Committees are very small with 
membership composed of a few members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, as recommended. Others are quite large and include 
a wide representation of the membership. 

Seven, new president’s committees have been inaugurated on 
recommendation of the Board of Directors. Five of these ap- 
pear below, namely, Intergroup Education, National Conven- 
tion Policy, Professional Ethics, Relationships with Armed 
Forces, and Reorganization of Divisions and Sections. The 
other two, involving significant cooperative relationships with 
other organizations, will be completed soon. These are the 
Joint Committee on Athletic Problems in Education of the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, which is to study and appraise interscholastic athletics 
and to make recommendations regarding their function, or- 
ganization and administration; and the Interorganization 
‘Committee on Recreation, which is to be composed of two 
representatives of organizations such as the American Recre- 
ation Society, Industrial Recreation Association, National 
Recreation Association, American Association of Group Work- 
ers, and AAHPER, to help promote joint recreation personnel 
training and help solve critical problems faced by all or- 
ganizations. 

The fine response to the invitations to serve has been greatly 
appreciated by your president. The job of appointing members 
on these committees was an arduous task. An attempt was 
made to distribute membership among districts, interests, and 
sex and yet never to jeopardize the strength of the committee. 
Some of our very able members were omitted from committees 
because of other heavy responsibilities in our Association. 
Others were omitted because it is impossible to give every 
worthy member a committee assignment. However, it is felt 
that the individuals selected have the desire, interest, and 
competence to do the tasks assigned them. 

In spite of inherent handicaps associated with committee 
work many of these committees are making outstanding con- 
tributions. Several made outstanding reports during the past 
year. Some very significant projects are nearing completion. 
Chairmen will appreciate receiving constructive suggestions and 
comments on their many difficult and vital tasks. Members of 
the Association are urged to correspond with the particular 
chairman involved. 

In addition to the thirty committees mentioned the Associa- 
tion is represented in the committees and in the activities of 
many other organzations. These responsibilities and opportun- 
ities have grown so extensively that they merit and will re- 
ceive consideration in the November issue of the Journal. 


Il. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Function: To nominate officers in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Association. 

Chairman—Scott, M. Gladys, State University of Iowa, lowa 
City 

Central District—Hoover, Ruth I., University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 

Eastern District—Lynn, Minnie L., University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Midwest District—Nohr, Robert, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison : 
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Northwest District—Auernheimer, A. A., University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 

Southern District—Hobt, A. W., University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Southwest District—Bronson, Alice O., University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City és 


Il. STANDING COMMITTEES 


Constitution Committee 

French, Esther, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Chairman, Midwest, 1950 

Bohler, J. Fred, State College of Washington, Pullman, North- 
west, 1950 

Brooks, Roland, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Central, 1948 

Brown, Fred, State Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, Southern, 1949 

Donnelly, Alice, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York, 
Eastern, 1949 

Grimshaw, William, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, Eastern, 
1950 

Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Cen- 
tral, 1948 

Wilkinson, Catherine, 
Southwest, 1949 


Public Schools, Phoenix, Arizona, 


Editorial Committee 

Bookwalter, Karl W., University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Chairman, Midwest, 1949 

Bouve, Marjorie, Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 
Boston, Eastern, 1950 

Brace, David K., University of Texas, Austin, Southern, 1948 

Cozens, Frederick W., University of California, Berkeley, 
Southwest, 1948 

Johnson, Granville B., University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, Central, 1950 

Nordly, Carl L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Cen- 
tral, 1949 

Richards, John N., Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey, 
Eastern, 1950 


Facilities Committee 

Langton, Claire V., Oregon State College, Corvallis, Chairman, 
Northwest, 1948 

Abbott, Elizabeth, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, Midwest, 1950 

Ashcraft, J. Holley, Public Schools, Long Beach, California, 
Southwest, 1950 

Gregg, Leah, University of Texas, Austin, Southern, 1948 

Henderson, E. B., Public Schools, Washington, D. C., Eastern, 
1948 

Lynn, Minnie L., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Eastern, 1949 

Scott, Harry, Columbia University, New York City, Eastern, 
1950 

Thompson, A. W., Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, Mid- 
west, 1950 

Vescolani, Gelinda, Public Schools, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 
Midwest, 1949 

Winter, Fred, Board of Education, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cen- 
tral, 1949 


Gulick Award Committee 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, Washington Square, New 
York City, Chairman, Eastern, 1948 
Garrison, Jessie, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama, Southern, 1949 
Glassow, Ruth B., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Chair- 
man, Honor Awards Committee 
Huelster, Laura, University of Illinois, Urbana, Midwest, 1948 
Lloyd, Frank, City College, New York City, Eastern, 1949 
McCloy, C. H., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Central, 1950 
Washke, Paul, University of Oregon, Eugene, Northwest, 1950 
Young, Carl H., University of California, Los Angeles, South- 
west, 1950 
Honor Awards Committee 


Glassow, Ruth B., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Chair- 
man, Midwest, 1948 








Espenschade, Anna S., University of California, Berkeley 
Southwest, 1950 ; 

House, H. H., Washington State College, Pullman, North. 
west, 1948 

Kiphuth, Robert J. H., Yale University, New Haven, Con. 
necticut, Eastern, 1950. 

Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Central, 1949 

Sharman, Jackson, University of Alabama, University, South. 
ern, 1949 


International Relations Committee 

Champlin, Ellis, State Department of Education, Albany, New 
York, Chairman, Eastern, 1949 

Ainsworth, Dorothy, Smith College, Northampton, Massachys- 
etts, Eastern, 1950 

Fredericks, Wynn, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Southwest, 1949 

Haynes, Wilma, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, Cep. 
tral, 1949 

Hiss, Anna S., University of Texas, Austin, Southern, 1948 

Lamb, A. S., McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
1948 

Turner, Clair E., National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
New York City, Eastern, 1950 


Local, State, and District Associations Committee 
Jones, Lloyd M., Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Chairman, Eastern, 1949 


Anderson, Elizabeth K., 
Helena, Northwest, 1949 


Ayars, George W., State Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Delaware, Eastern, 1948 

Cornwell, Oliver K., University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, Southern, 1948 

Ferguson, Thomas, State Education Department, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Eastern, 1950 

Guiot, Germaine, Iowa State College, Ames, Central, 1949 

Kidwell, Kathro, University of Washington, Seattle, North- 
west, 1950 

Land, Jeannetta, 
Southern, 1949 

Mathews, Jack, University of Missouri, Columbia, Central, 
1950 

McCullough, Edna, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Central, 1948 

Reed, Jere, Carlsbad School, Carlsbad, New Mexico, South 
west, 1949 

Roell, Candace, Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, 
Midwest, 1949 

Scannell, John, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
Midwest, 1948 

Seen, Eva, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Northwest, 1948 

Soule, Mary Ella Lundy, University of Georgia, Athens, South- 
ern, 1950 

Wilkinson, Catherine, North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, Southwest, 1950 

Woolley, Gwendolyn, 315 South Seventh, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
Southwest, 1948 


Montana State Board of Health, 


Alabama _ Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 


Necrology Com.aittee 


Moulton, Gertrude, Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, 
Chairman, Midwest, 1950 

Hoyt, Maisie, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, Central, 1949 

O’Neel, Frank, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington, 
Northwest, 1949 

Robertson, Donald, Public Schools, Carson City, Nevada, 
Southwest, 1949 

Walke, Nelson, Brooklyn College, New York City, Eastern, 
1948 

Wayman, Frances, Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas, South- 

ern, 1950 


Permanent Historical Records and Exhibits Committee 


Oermann, Karl C. H., University of Pittsburgh, Chairman, 
Eastern, 1949 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Baker, Gertrude, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Cen- 
tral, 1949 ; 

Cochran, Nellie B., Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Midwest, 1949 

Kloberg, Ethel, Senior High School, Baldwin, Long Island, 
N. Y., Eastern, 1950 

Marshall, Violet, University of California, Berkeley,, South- 
west, 1949 

Martie, J. E., University of Nevada, Reno, Southwest, 1950 

Moulton, Gertrude, Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, 
Midwest, 1948 

Raycroft, Joseph E., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
Eastern, 1948 

Saxman, Ethel, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Southern, 
950 

Sa L. P., Kansas State College, Manhattan, Central, 
1950 

Recreation Advisory Committee 

Meyer, Harold D., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
Chairman, Southern, 1948 

Brumblay, Robert, East Washington College, Cheney, Washing- 
ton, Northwest, 1949 

Callan, Leo, Recreation Department, San Diego, California, 
Southwest, 1949 

Crossman, Mora, Department of Recreation, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Eastern, 1949 

Enderis, Dorothy, Recreation Department, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Midwest, 1948 

Howard, Milton, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
Eastern, 1950 

Hunt, Kaye, YWCA, Providence, Rhode Island, Eastern, 1949 

LaTourrette, Charlotte, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, Mid- 
west, 1949 

Nelson, Clarence, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Central, 1950 

Palmer, Laurence, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
Eastern, 1949 

Paulson, Helen, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Central, 
1950 

Wyman, Alfred, Park and Playground Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Central, 1948 


Resolutions Committee 


Jack, Harold K., State Board of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Chairman, Southern, 1948 

Cubberly, Hazel J., University of California, Los Angeles, 
Southwest, 1949 

Duggan, Anne S., Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Southern, 1948 

Hagman, E. Patricia, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, Eastern, 1949 

Hall, Nora, State Department of Special Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington, Northwest, 1950 

Halsey, Elizabeth, Iowa State University, Iowa City, Cen- 
tral, 1948 

Landis, Paul, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 
Midwest, 1950 

Tapp, Hambleton, State Department of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, Southern, 1950 


Visual Education Committee 

Williamson, Pauline B., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City, Chairman, Eastern, 1948 

Allen, Ross, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York, 
Eastern, 1949 

Bernhard, Frederica, University of California, Berkeley, South- 
west, 1948 

Hagman, E. Patricia, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, Eastern, 1950 

Kerby, A. C., Jr., Director of Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Gainesville, Florida, Southern, 1949 

— Aileene, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Central, 


— Ann, Ohio State University, Columbus, Midwest, 
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Stangel, Frank, Board of Education, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Midwest, 1950 

Allen, Carolyn, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
(Chairman of Junior Subcommittee) 


Vocational Guidance Committee 

Berry, Robert T., Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Chairman, Eastern, 1948 

Bird, O. C., Ohio University, Athens, Midwest, 1949 

Brainard, A. F., State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Central, 1949 

Fox, Grace, Florida State College for Women, Tailahassee, 
Southern, 1948 

Hertler, Charles F., Montana State University, Missoula, 
Northwest, .1950 

Landreth, Verne, State Department of Education, Los Angeles, 
California, Southwest, 1949 

Oktavec, F. L., Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, Midwest, 
1950 

Rugen, Mabel E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mid- 
west, 1948 

ill. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 
Camping in Education 

Function: To study and make recommendations on the place 
of camping in education. 

Smith, Julian, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan, Chairman 

Allen, Ross, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 

Butler, Mabel, Wesley House, 4448 Washington Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Carroll, John, Superintendent of Schools, San Diego County, 
California 

Donaldson, George W., St. Mary’s Lake Camp Association, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Gembis, Joseph, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Joy, Barbara E., The Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wsconsin 

McCoy, Mary E., Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas 

Miles, Caswell M., State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York 

Sharp, Lloyd, Life Camps, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New 
York City 

Stewart, Charlotte, Board of Education, Salt Lake, Utah 


Cooperative Committee on Women’s Athletics 

Function: To study the program of athletics for girls and 
women of the various associations and to make recommenda- 
tions on means of coordination and cooperation. 

Metheny, Eleanor, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Chairman 

Hartwig, Marie, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, represent- 
ing Athletic Federation of College Women 

Mosscrop, Alfreda, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, 
representing National Section on Women’s Athletics 

Seen, Eva, Oregon State College, Corvallis, representing the 
National Association of Physical Education for College 
Women 


Encyclopedia of Sports, Games, and Recreation Project 

Function: To represent the AAHPER on a Joint Committee 
with the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
(a division of the American Library Association) on en- 
cyclopedia project. 

Mitchell, E. D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Neilson, N. P., University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

Saylor, Edythe, Alabama State College, Montevallo 

Staley, S. C., University of Illinois, Urbana 


Finance Committee 

Function: To review and make recommendations on the As- 
sociation’s budget submitted by the Executive Secretary. 

McDonough, Tom, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Chairman 

Boulton, Iris, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois 

Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Corvallis 
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In Memoriam 
Norma Schwendener 


Our profession lost an esteemed and loyal worker re- 
cently in the death of Dr. Norma Schwendener. On 
leave of absence from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, since 1942 due to failing health, Dr. Schwendener 
died at Benton Harbor, Michigan, March 29, 1947, just 
twelve days after her 57th birthday. 

Miss Schwendener was born in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
17, 1890. Her mother was a medical doctor. She re- 
ceived her educational training at the Chicago Normal 
College and Teachers College, Columbia, from which 
latter institution she received the B.S., A.M. .and Ph.D. 
degrees. She began her teaching career as director of 
physical education at the YWCA in Washington, D. C., 
and during the first World War and several years fol- 
lowing it was identified with the National Board of 
the YWCA as director of physical education and war 
work recreation. 

After two years as supervisor of physical education 
in the St. Joseph, Michigan, public schools, she became 
head of the department at Northwestern High School 
in Detroit, Michigan. In 1927 she joined the faculty 
of the department of hea. ') and physical education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as instructor of 
physical education. She became an associate professor in 
1929 and assistant professor in 1936. 

Although Dr. Schwendener taught during the regular 
school year and also during the summer continuously 
from 1927 until 1942, she found time to write several 
outstanding books. Among these were Methods in Phy- 
sical Education in collaboration with Dambach and Wil- 
liams, Mexican Dances, Singing Feet—a collection of 
Dutch and German dances, and History of Physical Edu- 
cation. 

In 1942, at the convention of the National Associa- 
tion in New Orleans, Miss Schwendener received an 
Honor Award and was designated a Fellow of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Our deepest sympathy goes to her next of kin, her 
aunt, Mrs. Arnold Dresden of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
Lowell C. Drake, Erie, Pennsylvania. 











Intergroup Education Committee 

Function: To study the problems and possibilities of inter- 
group education and submit a recommended plan of action. 

Mueller, Grover W., Board of Education, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman 

Czarnowski, Lucille K., University of California, Berkeley 

Di Giovanna, Vincent, State College of Washington, Pullman 

Evans, Ruth, Board of Education, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Kamm, Alfred, Boys’ Club, Wilmington, Delaware 

Karpovich, Peter V., Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts 

Levy, Louise, University of Alabama, University 

Madar, Olga, Director of Recreation, UAW - CIO, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Mayer, Jane, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City 

Prosch, Fred, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Rowe, Floyd, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sze, Szeming, Chinese Medical. Association, Washington, D. C. 

Wolffe, Joseph B., School of Medicine, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

Legislative Committee 

Function: To prepare and promote federal legislation and to 
stimulate states to study and improve state legislation. 

Pritzlaff, A. H., Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois, Chair- 
man 

Abernathy, Ruth, University of Texas, Austin 

Gable, Martha, Board of Education, Philadelphia 

Greim, Willard, Board of Education, Denver, Colorado 
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LaSalle, Dorothy, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
Lensch, Dorothea, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland 
Oregon : 
McCristal, King J., Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Meredith, William, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Snyder, David, Board of Education, Oakland, California 
Stafford, Frank, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D, ¢. 


McKenzie Memorial Committee 
Function: To administer the affairs pertaining to the Mc- 
Kenzie Memorial and to complete the project. 
Mueller, Grover W., Board of Education, Philadelphia, Chair- 
man 
Nash, Jay B., New York University, New York City 
Pritzlaff, A. H., Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 


National Convention Policy Committee 

Function: To study a change in policy regarding the annual 
national convention and submit a proposed plan for official 
adoption. 

Manley, Helen, Public Schools, University City, Missouri, 
Chairman 

Keller, Louis F., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Langton, Clair V., Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Physical Education and Athletics for College Men 

Function: To study and make recommendations, in coopera- 
tion with three representatives each from the College Physi- 
cal Education Association, and the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, concerning problems of mutual interest 
in physical education and athletics for college men; to dis- 
tribute factual information of national interest pertaining to 
the three associations; to serve as an agency of inter-asso- 
ciation , relationships. 

Hughes, William L., Temple University, Philadelphia 

Miller, Ben W., 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, 
iD i OF 

Scott, Harry A., Teachers College, Columbia University 


Professional Education Committee 
Function: To study the existing standards in curriculum, facili- 
ties, and personnel in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in the undergraduate professional education institutions 
and resommend basic standards. 
Duggan, Anne S., Texas State College for Women, Chairman 
Davis, E. C., University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Elliott, Ruth, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Lee, Mabel, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Murray, Ruth, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
Neilson, N. P., University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Oberteuffer, D., Ohio State University, Columbus 
Sharman, Jackson R., University of Alabama, University 
Stafford, Frank, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Streit, W. K., Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Professional Ethics Committee 


Function: To develop a recommended code of ethics for the 
profession. 

Brown, Margaret C., Panzer College, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, Chairman 

Armstrong, Franklin G., Board of Education, Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Baker, Gertrude, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Garofola, Gerald A., Board of Education, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Garrison, Jessie, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama 

Moench, Francis J., State Teachers College, Cortland, New 
York 

Munro, Iveagh, Physical Education for Women, Royal Vic- 
toria College, Montreal, Canada 

Nixon, Eugene W., Pomona College, Claremont, California 

Pelton, A. C., Board of Education, Seattle, Washington 

Schneider, Elsa, State Department of Education, Springfield, 
Illinois 


Relationships With the Armed Forces 
Function: To help promote the physical development of the 
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youth of this country to avoid some of the obvious deficien- 
cies found at the start of the last war; to encourage enlist- 
ments of reserve officers from among the physical education 
major students graduating from our educational institutions ; 
to promote special training for the above reserve officers 
in military physical training and recreation for the purpose 
of continued preparedness for military service through an 
understanding of the problems and procedures of the Army 
and Navy; to serve as a medium of exchange between these 
organizations in new programs, types of training, equipment, 
methods, tests, and research; and to provide for immediate 
consultant service to the Army and the Navy and the prompt 
recruitment of civilian specialists for military service in fu- 
ture emergencies. 

Brownwell, C. L., Columbia University, New York City, 
Chairman 

Cutter, Commander Slade D., USN, Officer in charge, Physical 
Fitness Section, Special Services Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Washington, D.C 

Esslinger, A. A., Springfield Coilege, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Greene, Lt. Col. Lawrence V., War Department General Staff, 
Organization and Training Division, Pentagon, Washing- 
ton, D. C. é; 

Larson, Leonard, New York University, New York City 

McCloy, C. H., State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Olds, Lloyd, Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti 

Scott, Harry A., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Reorgarization of Divisions and Sections 

Function: To submit a specific plan for functional reorganiza- 
tion of divisions and sections of the Association. 

Ayars, George W., State Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Delaware, Chairman 

Boulton, Iris, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois 

Nordly, Carl, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


DISTRICT OFFICERS, SECTION CHAIRMEN, 
STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


LIST of district and section officers and state association 

presidents was originally scheduled for the September 
issue but not enough space was available. These lists are there- 
fore being published in this issue and are shown below: 


Officers of District Associations, 
1947-48 


(As of June 1, 1947) 
Central District 

President: Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State Teachers College, 
Duluth, Minnesota 

President-Elect: L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas 

Past President: Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Vice President: Louis Means, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Secretary-Treasurer: Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Member-at-Large: Ruth Hoover, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence 

Eastern District 

President: Clifford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

President-Elect: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, Nor- 
thampton, Massachusetts 

Past President: ‘Mazie V. Scanlan, School Administration 
Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J 

Vice President (Health): Charles C. Wilson, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Vice President (Physical Education): Lloyd M. Jones, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 

Vice President (Recreation): Milton Howard, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 

Secretary-Treasurer: C. Walter Kadel, Board of Public Edu- 
cation, Wilmington 43, Delaware 
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Midwest District 
President: Leon G. Kranz, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 
President-Elect: Bess Specht, Board of Education, Chicago 1, 
Illinois 
Past President: Gertrude E. Moulton, 291 Forest Avenue, 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ann Finlayson, Public Schools, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan y 
Member-at-Large: Lou Hollway, Public Schools, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Northwest District 
President: Dorothea Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Public Rec- 
reation, City Hall, Portland, Oregon 
President-Elect: G. Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, 
Seattle 
Past President: Edwin Graham, Public Schools, Aberdeen, 
Washington 
Vice President (Health): Elena Sliepcevich, Montana State 
Normal College, Dillon, Montana 
Vice President (Physical Education) : Grace Houghton, Walla 
Walla High School, Walla Walla, Washington 
Vice President (Recreation): Leon Green, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Historian: Lowell Wiggins, Highline High School, Seattle, 
Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer: Janet Woodruff, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 
Southern District 
President: Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 
President-Elect: Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 
Past President: Mary Ella Lunday Soule, University of 
Georgia, Athens 
Vice President (Health): Caro Lane, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Health, Baton Rouge 
Vice President (Physical Education) : Louis Cook, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 
Vice President (Recreation) : Wayne Shields, Department of 
Recreation, Athens, Georgia 
Secretary-Treasurer: Gilbert L. Hermance, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas 
Members-at-Large: S. B. Sudduth, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Caroline Sinclair, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Southwest District 
President: Verne Landreth, 1005 Black Building, 357 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
President-Elect: Luell A. Weed, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California 
Past President: Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lloyd E. Webster, Public Schools, 808 
North Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
Members-at-Large: Reed Swenson, Ogden Junior College, 
* Ogden, Utah; Catherine A. Wilkinson, North Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona 


National Section Chairmen 
Health Education Division 

Dental Health: Hugo M. Kulstad, First National Bank Bldg., 
Pomona, California 

Safety Education: Minerva J. Wootton, Department of Physi- 
cal Education and Hygiene for Women, Sacramento College, 
Sacramento 14, California . 

Health Instruction: Bernice Moss, University of Utah, Salt 
‘Lake City 

Mental Health: Vincent Di Giovanna, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington 

School Nursing. (No election) 

Nutrition Education: Alice Smith, State Health Department, 
Lansing, Michigan 

School Physicians: Louis R. Burnett, University of Maryland, 

College Park, Maryland 
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Therapeutics: Ellen Kelly, Pennsylvania State College, State 

College, Pennsylvania 
Physical Education Division 

College and University Physical Education for Men: John 
Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New: York 

College and University Physical Education for Women: Mary 
McKee, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Dance: Dudley Ashton, University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Intramural Athletics: John Van Why, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Men’s Athletics: P. C. Cobb, Public Schools, Dallas, Texas 

Private School Physical Education: George R. Staten, John 
Burroughs School, Pine Rd., St. Louis, Missouri 

Public School Physical Education: John S. Ludham, Public 
Schools, Maywood, Illinois 

Women’s Athletics: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York 


Recreation Division 


Camping and Outing: (No election held) 

College Recreation: John Scannell, Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 

Industrial Recreation: (No election held) 

Institutional Recreation: (No election held) 

Municipal Recreation: (No report) 

Park Recreation: (No election held) 

Private Recreation: Harry D. Edgren, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois 

School Recreation: Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


General Sections 


City Directors: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 3408 Kenwood Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Measurement and Evaluation: Esther French, Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Illinois 

Professional and Public Relations: Howard Danford, State 
University of Florida, Tallahassee 

Professional Education: Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Research: Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 

Student: Jane White, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Unofficial Sections for 1947-48 


Aquatic: Jack Torney, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 

Elementary Physical Education: Edwina Jones, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


State Association Presidents 1947-48 
(Reported as of June 1, 1947) 


Alabama: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo 

Arizona: John L. Barringer, Senior High School, Tucson 

Arkansas: Paul McFarran, Wynne High School, Wynne 

California: Howard M. Bell, 451 N. Hill St., Los Angeles 12 

Colorado: L. C. Butler, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 

Connecticut: Harold S. De Groat, Public Schools, Newton 

Delaware: Bessie Lynam, George Gray School, Wilmington 

District of Columbia: Birch E. Bayh, Central High School, 
Washington 

Florida: Grace Fox, Florida State College For Women, Talla- 
hassee. 

Georgia: Lynn Keyes, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

Idaho: Kenneth F. Dean, Superintendent of Schools, Genessee 

Illinois: Ruth Lins, Public Schools, Rockford 

Indiana: Mark Wakefield, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Iowa: C. F. Peterson, University of Dubuque, Dubuque 

Kansas: Fritz G. Knorr, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Kentucky: Hambleton Tapp, State Board of Education, 
Frankfort 
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Louisiana: J. Q. Long, Louisiana State Department of Educa. 
tion, Baton Rouge 


Maine: Wallace Donovan, High School, Waterville 


Maryland: Thomas Ferguson, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore 


Massachusetts: Robert T. Berry, 90 Rockland Street, Springfield 

Michigan: Dorothy J. Parker, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing : 

Minnesota: Mabel J. Shirley, St. Olaf College, Northfield 

Mississippi: Russell Lyons, State Department of Education 
Jackson 

Missouri: William Lyons, Public Schools, Marshall 

Montana: K. Elizabeth Anderson, Montana State College 
Bozeman , 

Nebraska: Ed Higginbotham, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 

Nevada: J. E. Martie, University of Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire: Grace Felker,, High School, Laconia 


New Jersey: Herbert A. Stine, High School, Plainfield 

New Mexico: Charles Renfro, Public Schools, Albuquerque 

New York: Carroll H. Smth, Public Schools, Garden City 

North Carolina: Thomas C. Hines, State College, Raleigh 

North Dakota: Al Cassell, Jamestown College, Jamestown 

Ohio: George Kozak, Board of Education, Cleveland 

Oklahoma: Earl Sullens, Ponca City 

Oregon: Ray Hendrickson, University High School, Eugene 

Pennsylvania: William A. Palmer, Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh 

Rhode Island: Victor Skonberg, Roger Williams Junior High 
School, Providence 

South Carolina: Arthur Fourier, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia 

— Dakota: Irv Nelson, Washington High School, Sioux 
alls 

Tennessee: Emmett Strickland, West High School, Nashville 

Texas: Bonnie Cotteral, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton 

Utah: Sheilah Woodland, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

Vermont: Howard Douglas, High School, Rutland 

Virginia: Kirk Montague, School Administration Bldg, 
Norfolk 

Washington: Miss Jess Puckett, Central Washington State 
College, Ellensburg 

West Virginia: Sara Cree, Shepherd State Teachers College, 

Wisconsin: George Wolf, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee 

Wyoming: Helen M. Newland, Cheyenne High School, 
Cheyenne 





« Canadian News + 
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By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 


The Recreation Division of the Canadian Welfare Council 
recently published a brochure entitled Recreation Across Cana- 
da, the purpose of which is to keep Canadians posted on signifi- 
cant developments in recreation. 

Among other things listed are the projects of this division. 
These are most important. A subcommittee on leadership train- 
ing reported at the annual meeting of the Welfare Council 
held in Niagara Falls, May 7 and 8, to the effect that their 
project had the active support of all the main organizations 
working in the leisure-time activities field. Other subcommittees 


-are hard at work taking a very leading part in a comprehen- 


sive scheme of joint planning and cooperative action. In this 
way the overlapping, jurisdictional jealousies, and personnel 
difficulties are gradually being eliminated. The Recreation 
Division of the Canadian Welfare Council is to be congrat- 
ulated. 
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A Canadian camping association has been formed and one 
of their main projects for this year was the National Camp 
Training Institute held at Camp Ahmek, on Canoe Lake, 
Algonquin Park, June 20-29. This camp training centre was 
sponsored by the Extension Department of the University of 
Toronto. It was designed to serve camp directors, senior 
staff personnel, and counsellors of camps of all types. 

The Ontario Recreation Conference was held on May 23, 24, 
and 25 at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. The 
main topic was “Program Planning on the Needs and In- 
terests of Community Recreation Groups.” John Pearson, 
Audy Sey, Doris Plewes, Art Burridge, and other well known 
physical education and recreation people participated. 

Stan Rough, the energetic correspondent of the Bulletin of 
the Canadian Association, has sent in some general news. Capt. 
William Bowie of the National Parks and Recreation Associa- 
tion has set up Canada’s first “Garden Park.” One hundred 
and sixty gardeners can now have recreational outlets with- 
out losing their land through building developments. 

C. R. Blackstock writes in that Johnny Edwards of Queens 
University has written a textbook on Canadian football that 
will appear shortly. This is the first book on Canadian foot- 
ball written by a Canadian with the Canadian point of view. 

Mr. L. Van Vliet’s committee on policy will release a report 
to the Canadian Association very soon. This report will in- 
dicate how the association is to be revamped for effective ac- 
tion in the next three years. With the next convention of 
physical education people to be held in Montreal in 1948, this 
is most important. 

NOVA SCOTIA 


Hugh Noble reports that the experiment in training re- 
turned service men for recreation jobs is nearing completion. 
The course will give graduates certification as third-class 
teachers. They will be expected to take jobs throughout the 
province, and, besides teaching in schools, will have com- 
munity recreation responsibilities. 

Robert Potts has been appointed in the dual capacity of 
teacher of physical education for the Annapolis Royal High 
School and director of recreation for the town. Pete Mill has 
been appointed director of community recreation for the town 
of Amherst. ; 

Miss Patricia Flynn has resigned as assistant supervisor of 
physical education for the Physical Fitness Division of Nova 
Scotia as she is to be married. 

The Maritime Intercollegiate Track and Field Meet was 
held May 14 at the University of New Brunswick. The Mari- 
time Boxing Championships were held in Monston, N. B., 
early in September. Nova Scotia played host for the Mari- 
time Senior Track and Field Meet during the same month. 


ONTARIO 


Ontario’s 47 community recreation directors are planning 
to organize. This will be a very definite step toward effecting 
good standards in program and adequate salary recognition. 


MANITOBA 


G. Ott Romney and Charles E. Hendry were the leaders 
in a week’s recreation institute held in Winnipeg May 12-17. 
Over 200 leaders from Greater Winnipeg attended the five- 
day session which was under the auspices of the Greater Win- 
nipeg Council of Social Agencies, the Elks, and the Manitoba 
Physical Fitness Council. 

The Winnipeg Public Parks Board in cooperation with the 
Associated Community Clubs is planning a roller skating meet. 
Twenty-four events are being proposed for four classifications 
ee from 12 and under to 17 and under, both for boys and 
girls. 

This year finds a revival of the folk festival idea in Mani- 
toba. Deloraine, Pipestone, Flin Flon, Dauphin, Lundar, and 
many other towns held these festivals recently. Folk dancing, 
drama, music, and the Spoken Word were sections of the 
various programs. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
The Saskatchewan Camping Association was recently re- 
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organized under the initiative of the Saskatchewan Recreation 
Movement. 

A full season track and field was reported by Dr. J. B. 
Kirkpatrick in the spring edition of SRM. Outstanding in 
these dates was the International Meet with North Dakota in 
July, the Open Provincial Meet on July 19, the Dominion 
Women’s Meet and the Dominion Junior Boys’ Meet, July 
25 and 26. 

ALBERTA 

The monthly newsletter of the Edmonton Physical Educa- 
tion Association contains announcement of many interesting 
programs. Art Eriksson and George Jackson have contributed 
worthwhile articles to this publication on “Accident Preven- 
tion” and “Shoulder Pains” respectively. 





News from the + 
+ Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Greetings to all persons interested in the Dance Section! 
For a number of years, the National Section on Dance has 
sponsored all types of dance experience in the educational and 
recreational programs of the country. Our interest in the value 
of a fine program in dance for all ages led us this past year in- 
to a study of certain aspects of the training program for 
teachers of dance. We hope to continue this study and to 
broaden its scope. The Dance Section offers its services to the 
teachers of this country as a source for consultants in dance 
problems. Film listings may be secured from the film com- 
mittee. We hope to offer stimulating and challenging pro- 
grams at the national convention of the AAHPER in Kansas 
City next April. Not the least of our services is the existence 
of the Dance Section news notes in the Journal, a column in 
which we may review our problems and share our accomplish- 
ments. You are urged to keep this a vital, alive project by 
sending in your contributions to the Dance Section editor. 

The accomplishment of so varied a program needs the help 
of all persons interested in dance. The Dance Section has 
been particiularly fortunate in having as members individuals 
who have willingly given time and energy to further its work. 
To all people who have speeded our endeavors in the past, 
gratitude is expressed. To all persons who have hidden talents 
which may help us in the future, an invitation to join the 
active ranks is extended. 


Dupitry AsHToN, Chairman National Dance Section. 


1947-48 Officers of the National Dance Section 

Chairman: Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, Lowa 
City, Iowa. 

Past Chairman: Mary E. Whitney, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan City, Utah. 

Secretary: Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Treasurer: Karen Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Editor: Katharine A. Wolfe, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Member-at-large 1946-48: Louise Kloepper, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisc. 

Member-at-large 1947-49: Lois Ellfeldt, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Advisory Member 1946-1948: Martha Hill, New York Univer- 

_ sity, New York City. 

Advisory Member 1947-49: Mary P. O’Donnell, City College 
of New York, New York City. 

Marie Hanss, Harris State Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is chairman of the nominating committee. Officers to 
be elected this year are Secretary, Member-at-large, and Ad- 
visory Member. Please send names of suggested nominees to 
Miss Hanss as soon as possible. 








Just a year ago your editor issued a call for news, a 
call that met with splendid response. Now the editor is in a 
new quandary. Our space is to be somewhat restricted at the 
same time that a huge pile of news notes is waiting for publica- 
tion. For this reason a new policy will be inaugurated begin- 
ning with the January 1948 issue of the Journal. Each month 
the emphasis in the news notes will be placed on one of the 
national districts. If there is room for other news it will be 
inserted as received, if not it will have to wait. Please note care- 
fully the following schedule and be sure your accounts of past 
activities and announcements of future plans reach Seattle at 
the proper time. Meanwhile, please understand if your contri- 
butions are drastically abbreviated, it is due to necessity; not 
to a grudge against you or your institution! 


District Publication Month Material due in Seattle 
Eastern January November 20 
Southern February December 20 

Central March January 20 

Midwest April February 20 
Southwest May March 20 
Northwest June April 20 


The 1946-47 laurels for outstanding achievement in the folk 
and square dance field go to St. Paul and Minneapolis for the 
postwar revival of the St. Paul Festival of Nations and for the 
58 organized square dance groups which meet regularly in the 
Twin City area. The Festival of Nations, sponsored by the 
International Institute, April 24-27, included 39 different cul- 
tural groups, over 8,000 participants, and its 7 different pro- 
grams were attended by a total of over 40,000 people. Exhibits, 
markets, and restaurants were set up in characteristic Old 
World style in the Civic Auditorium. Folk dances highlighted 
the evening programs which also included music and dramatic 
sketches. The finale of the Saturday program was a demonstra- 
tion of popular square dances by some 400 dancers. The Festival 
closed with hostesses, costumed participants, and spectators of 
all nations joining hands in a circle dance. Such a project is 
a signal contribution to the cause of peace and international 
goodwill. The 58 square dance clubs of the Twin Cities in- 
clude student, faculty, and PTA groups from the local 
schools, colleges and adult education projects; church groups, 
recreation groups, and social groups. There is a St. Paul 
Junior League Square Dance Club and even the Scandinavian 
Folk Dancers devote one evening a month to square dancing. 
Impetus has been given this program by Dr. Ralph Piper of 
the University of Minnesota who trains group leaders and 
personally instructs a number of the clubs. He is also in great 
demand as a caller. 

Tampa, Florida, is next in the spotlight with its 21st An- 
nual May Day Festival sponsored jointly by the Board of Pub- 
li€ Recreation, Nash Higgins, director, and the Tampa Civic 
Association with cooperation of public and private schools 
and local dance studios. Rarely is such a combintaion found 
on a single program but it seems to be quite the usual thing 
in Tampa. Over 1,900 children took part in the outdoor 
festival on May 3 which opened with the traditional crowning 
of a juvenile king and queen “chosen by health standards,” and 
a demonstration of outdoor sports. The major part of the 
program was given to national and interpretive dances ending 


with the simultaneous winding of 19 maypoles by elementary 
school children. 


In the field of historical dance drama the palm goes to Texas 
where the special feature of the biennial convention of the 
AAUW was the presentation of “The Life of Texas” by the 
modern dance clubs of Texas State College for Women and 
North Texas State College, assisted by Lucile Wheaton and 
her students from San Antonio. Dr. Anne Schley Duggan 
was the overall director and Donnie Cotteral, director of the 
modern dance group at North Texas State College, assisted 
in training the dancers. Introduced by “The Historic South- 
west,” the drama continued with “Heritage of Texas,” in- 
cluding Indian, Spaniard, pioneer, negro and cowboy portray- 
als, and concluded with “Texas Brags and Ballads,” featuring 
“Texas Proud and Loud,” as Texans describe their state to 
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strangers, and “Texas Camp Meeting Spirituals.” 

State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, also presented a 
historical pageant last May. “All Hail,” portraying the his. 
tory of the college through dance, song, and choral speaking 
was a two-year project involving some 400 students under 
the direction of Emily M. Kauzlarich. Intensive research was 
carried on, college alumni and the community were contacted 
for historical material, and costumes, dances, staging, music 
and scenario were prepared by student committees under fie. 
ulty leadership. A large share of the burden fell on Orchesis 
and the modern dance classes. 

In New York, the Teen Age Dance Workshop of Steff 
Nossen celebrated its 10th anniversary last June. Miss Nossen 
has pioneered in making modern dance a popular activity with 
girls from kindergarten through high school in the New 
York area. Her Teen Age Dance Workshop maintains a 
permanent organization with student officers, a monthly pub- 
lication, Dancing Youth, and an alumnae association. Its 
activities include stage and costume design, make-up training, 
dance technique and composition, and a liberal seasoning of 
good fellowship. The highlight of the anniversary program 
was the dance drama “Gateway to Learning” portraying 
growth, development, discovery, passing disillusionment, new 
hope, faith, and work. In addition to her studio classes, Miss 
Nossen teaches in several public and private schools in West- 
chester county and representatives of these various groups 
assisted in the anniversary program. 


The Modern Dance Club of New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair held a workshop demonstration on May 
22. The program consisted of techniques, studies and compo- 
sitions entitled “Forces,” “Ceremonial,” “Polka,” and “Round- 
Up.” All choreography was by the group directed by Edna 
Jane Dexter. 

The Bennington College Dance Workshop program, di- 
rected by Martha Hill and William Bales, was held June 5-7 
in the College Theatre. The following senior projects were 
featured: “Here No Pitying Monument” (Bartok) composed 
and danced by Linda Lion, and “Hey Ho: Conceits, Capers, 
Performances and Trifles for Easie-Light-Headed People” 
(Rathgebar) composed and directed by Beth Olson. The com- 
plete program of some 15 solo and group numbers included 
“The Eaddystone Light” (Burl Ives), “Front Parlor, 1910" 
(Lopatnikoff), “Tale of David and Goliath,” and “Goodbye, 
Girls” in four episodes: “Off to the West,” “Off to the Wars,” 
“Off to the Other Women,” and “Grand Tour.” 

Bard College at Annandale-on-the-Hudson also presented a 
dance workshop on June 6-7. The group, consisting of both men 
and women, and directed by Clair Weigt, performed a series 
of solos and two dance dramas; “Eve Before the Tree,” based 
on the poem by Jean Untermeyer, and “Duo Play” depicting 
the everyday sameness of women’s work with the distracting 
elements introduced by the occasional presence of men. The 
solo compositions ranged from amusing sketches suggested by 
poems of Lewis Carroll to pre-classic dances performed to a 
Couperin Suite as an outgrowth of the course in music given 
for dance majors. 

The Dance Club of Georgia State Women’s College, Val- 
dosta, presented an allegorical ballet, “Fable for Spring,” as 
the feature of the annual spring festival on March 15. Special 
music was composed by Richard Valente and the choregraphy 
was by Mrs. Phyllis Pier Valente, director of the Dance Club. 
The club hopes to have sufficient experience to work out its 
own choregraphy in another year. 


The University of Georgia culminated its winter dance ac- 
tivities with a demonstration on March 7. Under the direc- 
tion of Cora A. Miller 90 students demonstrated techniques 
and simple dance studies climaxed by the dance drama, “Every- 
man.” Work of the men’s class was shown for the first time 
on this program. May 19-21 the Dance Department was host 
to Barbara Mettler of Franklin, New Hampshire, who taught 
a series of lessons to some 150 students. She also spoke to 
the physical education faculty on the subject of creative move- 
ment. An unusual activity of the Dance Club was the presen- 
tation of a vesper service on Sunday evening, May 25. Miss 
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e 
h r danced a solo, “Prayer,” and the group performed 
eee and dances based on the “24th Psalm” and 
“Song of the Earth,” the latter to vocal accompaniment of a 
ish melody. 

oS oe 18-19 a dance concert was given at Lafayette by 
Orchesis and students of the Fine Arts Department of South- 
western Louisiana Institute directed by Evelyn Lockman. The 
elementary modern dance class presented “Ol Man River 
(Kern) and Orckesis danced “A Circus-Carnival (music 
specially composed by George Bagrash) and The Primrose 
Path” (Rubinstein, Debussy) “a modern composition based 
on the idea ‘the wages of sin is death.’ ” Other numbers in- 
cluded “Afro-Cuban Dance,” “Beguine,” and a group of tap 
and character dances. Southwestern Louisiana Institute is 
one of the few institutions offering a major in dance under 
the Fine Arts Department and Miss Lockman is anxious to 
obtain a list of colleges giving a similar major as_well as a 
list of those giving majors in dance within the physical educa- 
tion department. If you have or know of such a list, please 
contact either the dance editor or Miss Lockman. 

Orchesis at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, gave its 
spring program on April 16. The performance, directed by 
Louise Waterson and Julia Denham, included a suite of 
“Early American Folk and Dance Tunes,” a series of “Ex- 
periments in Composition,” “Juba Dance” (cake-walk varia- 
tions), and “Piano Concerto” (Aram Kachaturian). 

The University of Illinois Orchesis group, under the leader- 
ship of Margaret Small Mains, ventured its first tour last 
spring. Illinois State Normal University, Butler University 
in Indianapolis, and the Chicago Dance Council Symposium 
were visited by the group of 24 girls. A chartered bus was 
used and transportation expenses were paid by the schools 
visited. A comic favorite on their program was a bit of 
choreographic nonsense to Gertrude Stein’s equally non- 
sensical “Portraits and Prayers.” The more dignified part 
of the program was entitled “History of Dance Accompani- 
ment” and the different dances, performed to the music of 
appropriate instruments, illustrated such periods as “Primitive 
Rituals,” “Egyptian Mural,” ‘“Pre-Classic,” and the Ren- 
aissance “Waltz.” 


The Dance Workshop of Indiana University under direc- 
tion of Jane Fox is delighted to report six men students on its 
rolls. The group performed at a regular University Convo- 
cation on May 13 giving a program which included “Earth 
Primitive” (the earth shall be filled with plenty), “Religious 
Medieval,” “Archaic,” and a group of dances to vocal ac- 
companiment: “If I had a Ribbon Bow,” “Hi Ho, the Preacher 
Man,” and “Kentucky Mountain Songs.” Miss Fox and Cola 
Heiden, the accompanist for the group, have spoken before sev- 
eral local organizations on the subject of dance and dance 
accompaniment. 


In Detroit the Modernique Dance Club of the Lucy Thur- 
man Branch of the YWCA made its initial public appear- 
ance on April 30. The program was introduced by a demon- 
stration of technique and continued with a series of dances 
including “Ritual,” “The World is Waiting for the Sunrise,” 
“Wyoming,” and “I Surrender, Dear.” S. Lavinia Moore is 
the health education director in charge of the group. 


Hamline University of St. Paul has engaged Gertrude Lip- 
pincott as “artist-in-residence” for the fall term 1947-48. She 
will work in the School of Fine Arts under the direction of the 
composer, Ernst Krenek, and will teach modern dance tech- 
nique and composition. Miss Lippincott will give a program 
at the University of Minnesota at Duluth on October 23 fea- 
turing two new works: “Pastorale’ (Poulenc) and “Three 
Indecisions” (Nowak). 

At the University of Utah, Orchesis presented a dance con- 
cert on May 8-9 under the direction of Elizabeth R. Hayes. 
The program was introduced by a demonstration and ex- 
planation of the “structural organization of thematic ma- 
terial in dance.” Each year a different phase of dance is thus 
presented to give the lay audience some insight into the func- 
tion and structure of modern dance and enable them to achieve 
greater enjoyment and richer understanding of the concert 
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dance. The more formal program included “We Are The 
Dead”; “Two Enigmas”: “Pigeons on the Grass” (Gertrude 
Stein) and “Jabberwocky” (Lewis Carroll) ; “Primitive Rites” 
(Percussin) ; “Scaramouche Suite” (Milhaud); and a “blood 
‘n’ thunder mellerdramer,” “A Western—Reel 10: Not to be 
continued next week.” 

The Orchesis Spring Festival at the University of Nevada 
came on May 20 with Jacquelyn Van ‘Gaasbeek directing. 
Orchesis, Junior Orchesis, and the regular dance classes col- 
laborated on the program of solo and group dances composed 
by the students themselves. Most of the music was specially 
composed by Edna Noble, official accompanist for the group. 
Compositions included “Movement Study,” “Machinery,” “Bal- 
let Eccentria de Nostalgia Madrigal,” “Mexican Street Scene,” 
and “Sacrifice” (a primitive drama). 

On March 29 the University of Southern California was host 
to over 200 students and teachers from 15 colleges at its an- 
nual modern dance symposium. Mary Tiffany discussed floor- 
pattern, relation of movement to theme, dynamics and rhythm. 
The group was then divided into sections, each of which de- 
veloped a sequence demonstrating either time, dynamics, or 
dramatics. Section projects were presented and then evaluated 
by Harriet Anne Gray. Dance instructors met afterward 
to discuss problems raised in this symposium and to make 
suggestions for next year’s symposium which will probably be 
held at Tempe, Arizona. Lois Ellfeldt is chairman of the plan- 
ning committee. 

The University of Idaho has organized a Junior Orchesis 
group which made its bow at the Tri-State Girls Federation 
Convention in Moscow last spring. The group is under the 
leadership of Patti Utgard. 

“One World in Dance” was the title‘of a series of 9 weekly 
dance programs presented to capacity audiences in Seattle 
this past summer. Organized by Eleanor King, the series 
presented local talent in Japanese, Mexican, South American, 
and American Indian authentic dances as well as ballet and 
modern dance soloists and groups. The series ended with a 
folk festival including Palestinian, Swedish, Filipino, and 
Scottish dance groups augmented by the American Square and 
Circle Club. The three-fold purpose of the series was “to 
provide artist dancers of this region with a cooperative oppor- 
tunity to appear before weekly audiences, to stimulate audi- 
ence appreciation of the oldest art, and to contribute to the 
cultural growth of the Northwest by providing the widest 
possible acquaintance with the varied danct resources of this 
region.” The series was sponsored by civic leaders and artists, 
anthropologists, recreation directors, educators, and the secre- 
tary of the United Nations Council. Many of the sponsors 


contributed to the program in the capacity of master of cere- 
monies. 





Eastern District + 
+ Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


MARYLAND... .. . .. . By Ethel E. Sammis 

The program for the Maryland state association has been 
arranged under the chairmanship of Mr. Cecil Norris, City 
College, Baltimore. On October 30 there will be a general 
meeting at 11 a.m. followed by a luncheon and three panel 
discussions in which school administrators, teachers, lay per- 
sonnel, and students will participate. On October 31 there 
will be demonstrations by teachers of elementary school, juniof 
high school, and senior high school programs, followed by 
basketball clinics and demonstration of body mechanics pro- 
gram. In the evening there will be a panel composed of stu- 
dents from the schools of Baltimore City and Maryland County 
schools on the problem “What Youth Desires From Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Programs.” 
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PROGRAM MATERIALS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION 
By Miriam Gray 


Ideas and practical hints relative to the production of a creative student-teacher planned demonstration, 
The author explains the power.and scope of the physical education demonstration in the school and com. 


munity. 


Helpful to men and women teachers, administrators, or major students. 


mentary, secondary, and college use. 
The contents: 


Equally applicable to ele. 


The Demonstration, The Power of the Demonstration in School and Community Re. 


lations; The Physical Education Demonstration and the School Administrator; The Responsibility of the 
Physical Education Teacher; The Demonstration as a Power in Pupil Development; Participation in Plan. 
ning—in Production; Sample Demonstration Programs. 


6” x 9” Cloth Illustrated 
CONDITIONING EXERCISES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


By Anne Schley Duggan, Mary Ella Montague 
and Abbie Rutledge 


A volume of specially designed exercises helps every girl and 
woman to keep fit and stay trim. Analyzes clearly ninety- 
eight exercises, based upon sound principles of psychology, 
anatomy, kinesiology, and physiology. Includes lesson plans 
and suggestions for organizing, conducting, and evaluating 
exercises for every area of the body. Special emphasis on 
general conditioning and relaxation. Clever illustrations and 
suitable piano accompaniments accompany the exercises. 


842" x 11” Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


THE TEACHING OF STUNTS AND TUMBLING 
By Bonnie and Donnie Cottera! 


The authors have in mind a three-fold purpose: An his- 
torical sketch to increase the student’s knowledge of the cul- 
tural background of tumbling, a presentation of the: principles 
and methods of teaching stunts and tumbling, and the inclusion 
of new material and suggestions for an increased range of usés 
for stunt and tumbling activities in the physical’ education 
program. 

This accurate and professional presentation makes it an ex- 
cellent textbook. 


6” x 9” Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By E. Benton Salt, Grace |. Fox, Elsie M. Douthett 
and B, K. Stevens 


This book provides those activities, methods and procedures 
which will aid prospective classroom teachers, as well as those 
now in service, to assume responsibility for teaching in the 
elementary grades. The activities include the planning of a 
program, small and large group play, team game activities, 
rhythmic activities, stunts, pyramids, apparatus, and classroom 
games. 

Widely used as a textbook for courses in curriculum and 
methods on the elementary level. 


rat" Cloth Illustrated $2.50 


$3.00 


THE COMPLETE TAP DANCE BOOK 
By Anne Schley Duggan 


The combined edition of TAP DANCES and TAP DANCES 
FOR SCHOOL AND RECREATION brings to teachers and stu- 
dents a source book of tap dance routines varying in degree 
of difficulty. Includes suitable musical accompaniments and 
a clear analysis of the fundamental steps used in the dances. 


Routines listed alphabetically, according to type and in 
order of difficulty. Index table of dances for special occasions, 


82" x 11” Cloth Illustrated Music $3.50 


FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
By Grace |. Fox and Kathleen G. Merrill 


Find old favorites as well as new and different dances! In 
addition to complete music and directions for each dance, the 
teacher finds a valuable section on methods of presenting folk 
dances and one on recordings which may be adapted as ac- 
companiment. Clever illustrations portray both the spirit and 
the correct form for the dances. 


Excellent as a text for students majoring in physical educa- 
tion or recreation. 


82" x 11” Cloth Illustrated Music $2.50 


GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By Dorothy La Salle 


. This practical textbook shows the teacher and prospective 
teacher how to determine the needs of the child, to organize 
classes, to evaluate the child’s growth, as well as suggests 0 
way of guiding the child in health, skill and social development. 


Curriculum material for the first six grades makes up the 
last one hundred pages. Material for each grade divided into 
skills, games, self-testing activities, and arranged according 
to difficulty. 
cS” x 9” 


Cloth Illustrated $3.50 


A. 8. Barnes and Company 
Publishers Since 1838 


44th Street 


67 West 


New York 18 
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SPORT FACTS AND FIGURES 








THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 
By Frank G. Menke 
‘ation. Frank Menke, master sports historian and statisti- % 
Cy cian, has completely revised and rewritten the success- § 
| ful ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS. The result — THE 
7 NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS — a larger book 
ty Re. containing about twenty-five new chapters increasing 
of the the number of pages to well over 1000 as compared § 
Plan- with 628 for the earlier book. 
$3.00 THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS retains all the merits of the original work 
plus many new features that make it more outstandingly useful than ever before. In pre- 
senting this book Mr. Menke has attempted something new. Wherever possible 
much of the important statistical material which was part of the All Sports Record Book, 
ANCES long used as a standard reference, has been added to the text. Therefore the new volume 
oP, is not only a history of sports but also a complete record of sports champions. The intent 
| degree has been to present a logical story bolstered by tabulations to provide the ultimate in in- 
nts and 5 formation. 
dances. 
and in All these factors should indicate to instructors and coaches that THE NEW ENCY- 
-casions. CLOPEDIA OF SPORTS should be placed in every college and high school library and 
$3.50 | should be in their own library for quick reference to settle arguments and questions which 


arise whenever sports-minded people get together. “Believe it or Not” Ripley once stated 
GE that ‘“Menke’s book will settle 4,000,000 arguments on sports and athletics.” This new 
work will at least settle the first 1,000,000 arguments and will point the way to answers 
for the next 3,000,000. It should fill an even greater place than its predecessor as the ac- 


nces! In 


nce, the cepted sports authority. All those who have the original edition will want this new com- 
ting folk plete volume to keep abreast of the ever changing sports scene. A more up-to-the-minute 
1 as ac- edition cannot be found. 

Dirit and 


Such a wealth of accurate material makes it an excellent textbook for students of 
sports, those taking courses in the history of sports or the history of physical education. 
Its value as a reference book for those majoring in physical education cannot be under- 


| educa- 


aes estimated. 
AL AMONG THE NEW CHAPTERS ARE: 
Athlete of the Year Electric Timing Pacific Coast Conference 
Baseball—Special Football Writers’ Association Champions 
spective Central-American Forfeit Scores Puerto Rican Sports 
organize Caribbean Olympics Helms Athletic Foundation Roulette—A History 
ggests « College Conferences—a history Interscholastic Sports Sweepstakes—A History 
lopment. of each Lotteries—A History Tennessee Walking Horse 
gay: Cuban Sports Mexican Sports Trapping 
Pa “ Dicing—History Miscellaneous Sports Turf Writers’ Association 
ide . Early Day Sports in the U.S.A. Negroes in Athletics Western Conference Champions 
es. Eastern Intercollegiate A.A. 
$3.50 65% x 934 CLOTH $5.00 


A. 8. Barnes and-Company 
Publishers Since 1838 


44th Street 





67 West 





New York 18 
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Workshops were held at Towson State Teachers College 
and at Bowie State Teachers College in which teachers of 
physical education took an active part. Mr. Willard Schumaker, 
Leland Junior High School, was chairman of one committee. 
Dr. Harlan Metcalf of the National Recreation Association; 
Mr. Milo Christiansen, superintendent of recreation, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Ethel E. Sammis, assistant supervisor of 
physical education and recreation, Maryland; and Dr. Thomas 
C. Ferguson, supervisor of physical education and recreation, 
Maryland, acted as consultants. 

Dr. Elmon L. Vernier was a visiting lecturer this summer 
at Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Dr. Lillian Davis 
taught health education at the University of Maryland, and 
Dr. Burnett was the head of the health, physical education, 
and recreation programs at the University of Maryland this 
summer. Don Minnegan, State Teachers College, Towson, 
received his Ed.D. degree at George Washington Univer- 
sity this summer. Mr. Eddie Finzel, Beall High School, Mr. 
Charlie Havens, Miss Luciel Coggiano of Annapolis High 
School, and Miss Marie Parker of Western Maryland College 
were at State Teachers College. Mr. Bruce Turner, presi- 
dent, Maryland Public School Athletic Association, attended 
Boston University. Mr. Vincent Holochwost, supervisor, physi- 
cal education, Prince George’s County, attended Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Leo Quinn was a consultant in the health educa- 
tion workshop at Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia. Mr. Ernest Marks, City College, was honored 
when the President of the United States made a visit to the 
camp for crippled children from his own camp at Shangri-la 
which was in the same district. 

Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, supervisor of physical education 
and recreation, Maryland, represented the state association at 
Sargent Camp this June as representative of the Maryland as- 
sociation at which time other state presidents and the execu- 
tive committee of the Eastern District, discussed the coming 
district convention. 


The Maryland Joint School Health Council, composed of 
representatives from education, health, professional, and lay 
groups, with Dr. T. C. Ferguson as co-chairman, met to dis- 
cuss the school health program. Mrs. Gertrude Bowie, assis- 
tant state supervisor of home economics, is chairman of the 
Sanitary Standards for Cafeterias Committee, .and will report 
these standards for approval to the state department of educa- 
tion and health. 

Several very important appointments were made this year. 
Mr. Andrew T. Norgan, City College, Baltimore, Maryland, 
was elected supervisor of health and physical education, Balti- 
more City Schools. Mr. Warren Evans, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, was appointed supervisor, health and 
physical education, Frederick County schools. Mr. Crescent 
Bride was elected supervisor of physical education, Montgomery 
County schools. They assumed their duties as of July 1, 1947. 


NEW JERSEY ... . . . By John N. Richards, Sr. 

At the commencement exercises held at Panzer College of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New Jersey 
on Saturday, May 1, 1947, honor awards for distinguished 
professional service were conferred upon two alumni, Mr. 
William C. Bauer, Newark, and Mr. Matthew Kennedy, 
Hoboken. Mr. Gerald A. Garafola, chairman of the honor 
award committee of the Alumni Council, presented these 
awards. 

Mr. Bauer is acting chairman of the department of physical 
education at Central High School, Newark, and is to be com- 
mended for his extended professional preparation and teaching 
success, his achievements in coaching track and swimming, 
and his service to the college as alumni trustee for two years 
and alumni president for two years. 

Mr. Kennedy is director of physical education in Hoboken 
and supervisor of recreation. He is nationally known as one 
of America’s best referees. He has refereed over a thousand 
games and was appointed high commissioner of basketball for 
the All-American Conference. In addition to these accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Kennedy has written a book on basketball officiat- 
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ing. His biography appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 

New Jersey is honored in the appointment for a three-year 
term of John N. Richards, Sr., of Newark, New Jersey, to 
the Editorial Committee of the National Association, by Mr. 
V. S. Blanchard, president of the AAHPER. Mr. Richards 
has served the Eastern District Society as news editor for 
the past two years and will continue in the capacity for the 
coming year. 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the New Jersey As- 
sociation for Health and Physical Education held on Saturday, 
May 3, 1947, at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, the following resolutions were adopted for presenta- 
tion at the business meeting of the aforementioned group to be 
held in December, 1947, at Trenton, New Jersey. If acted 
favorably upon by the members of the association at that time, 
these resolutions will be forwarded to Dr. John H. Bosshart, 
Commissioner of Education of New Jersey, recommending 
that definite action be instigated to bring about conditions 
which will solve some of these pertinent problems. Thanks 
and appreciation are hereby extended to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Association for Health and Physical 
Education for their earnest efforts in our behalf under the 
able guidance of Mr. Gerald A. Garafola, Newark, as chair- 
man, assisted by Dr. Margaret C. Brown, President of Panzer 
College for Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, 
and Mr. William P. Uhler, Jr., Trenton. 


Resolution No. 1: Wuereas the itinerant teacher js 
usually employed by a small public school system to teach 
all pupils in elementary grades; and WHEREAS beginning 
teachers are often appointed to positions of this type only to 
relinquish them upon promotion; and WHEREAS the travel- 
ing teacher, as a beginning teacher, is certified as qualified 
to teach but not to supervise; and WHEREAS learning is a 
continuous and progressive process and desirable outcomes 
cannot be realized by a teacher who sees numerous lessons 
started and none finished; and WHEREAS grade teachers are 
usually prepared at state teachers’ colleges to teach physical 
education, the practice of having grade teachers take physical 
education under qualified supervision is sound educational prin- 
ciple; Be It THEREFORE RESOLVED that full-time teachers of 
physical education be employed in elementary schools, or when 
this is impossible that classroom teachers teach physical educa- 
tion under qualified supervisors. 


Resolution No. 2: WHEREAS many pupils do not par- 
ticipate in physical education activities due to physical handi- 
caps requiring medical excuses; and WHEREAS through proper 
medical prescription and individualized programs, excused 
pupils may enjoy the benefits of physical education activities; 
and WHEREAS supplementary facilities for this program can 
be readily provided; Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED that school 
administrators having departments of physical education give 
encouragement and cooperation to the development of remedial 
programs so that all students may enjoy the outcomes of physi- 
cal education. 


Resolution No. 3: Wuereas the teaching load is uusally 
understood to include all activities which take the time or the 
energy of the teacher and which are related either directly 
or indirectly to his professional duties, responsibilities, and 
interests and WHEREAS in many schools, teachers of physical 
education have, in addition to a full teaching load, heavy as- 
signments to other duties; and WHeREAs a successful pro- 
gram of physical education is dependent on energetic activity, 
enthusiasm, spontaneity and forceful leadership; and WHEREAS 
excessive teaching schedules reduce the quality of the results 
and endanger educational efficiency; Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED 
that the school day for teachers of physical education be equiva- 
lent to that of teachers of other school subjects. 


Resolution No. 4: \WHEREAS in many high schools pupils 
are scheduled for physical education in unclassified groups, 
resulting in classes containing pupils of widely differing ma- 
turity; and WuHerEeas the maximum safety of the pupils 
and the provision of a program of physical education based 
upon sound educational principles including correct progression 
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depend upon the classification of pupils into reasonably homo- 
genous groups; Be Ir THEREFORE REsOLveD that principals of 
all high schools schedule physical education first, and that as 
a minimum basis of classification each class be made up of 
pupils of the same school year. 

Be Ir THEREFORE RESOLVED, that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the Commissioner of Education: the director of 
health, safety, and physical education, and to all county super- 
intendents of schools. 

The Newark, New Jersey, Board of Education officially 
adopted a single-salary schedule for teachers which became 
effective July 1, 1946. In March, 1947, the Board adopted a 
revision of the schedule which became effective July 1, 1947. 
At the time of this writing, the revised schedule appears to 
be the highest of any in the country with New York City 
and San Francisco second and third in placement, according 
to a recent comparison made at a meeting of superintendents of 
larger cities. 

Both the original and the revised schedule incorporate the 
same features and embrace the following classifications of teach- 
ers: elementary and secondary classroom teachers, librarians, 
counselors, visiting teachers, psychologists and special class 
teachers. Both schedules are based upon years of service and 
professional training. In the revised schedule, a beginning 
salary of $2,600 is established for all teachers and maximums 
of $4,600, $5,000, and $5,400 are provided for a bachelor’s 
degree, five years of training, and six years of training, respec- 
tively. The schedule progresses from $2,600 to $5,400 by $200 
steps with the exception of a one-year holdover at the $4,400 
level. 

Recognition for advanced preparation beyond a_ bachelor’s 
degree is given after the fifth step on the schedule has been 
passed. For a master’s degree, or its approved equivalent, an 
additional increment step is granted. For six years of train- 
ing, or its approved equivalent, a second additional increment 
step is granted providing that no teacher shall receive more 
than one additional step in any one year. A teacher meeting 
the six-year requirement before attaining the fourteenth step 
on the schedule will receive the $5,400 maximum in fourteen 
steps. A teacher meeting the five-year requirement before at- 
taining the twelfth step will receive the $5,000 maximum in 
thirteen steps. 

The schedule also provides credit for professional growth 
other than academic growth. Such credit is termed “equivalen- 
cy credit” ana includes recognition for travel, authorship, 
curriculum committee contribution, work experietices, basic 
military training, etc. A maximum of fourteen equivalency 
credits may be obtained for advanced standing on the salary 
schedule. All applications for equivalency credits are subject 
to the approval of a Board of Review which is composed of 
three members of the Board of Education, the superintendent 
of schools, two members of the superintendent’s staff, a high 
school principal, a vice principal, and classroom teachers. The 
total committee personnel numbers eleven. 

Five years of training is considered as being a master’s de- 
gree or thirty-two credits, of which fourteen may be equivalen- 
cy credits. Six years of training is considered as a master’s 
degree plus thirty-two credits, fourteen of which may be 
equivalency credits. Since a master’s degree is required to 
attain the six-year training maximum, the equivalency credits 
may be applied only once, either to the five or the six-year 
training increment. 

All recreation teachers were placed on the single-salary 
schedule in July and will be subject to the same considera- 
tion as other teachers. Employment of all teachers is on a ten- 
month basis. 

Thanks and appreciation are hereby given to Dr. Donald W. 
Campbell, director of reference and research, public schools 
of Newark, New Jersey, for the above contribution. 


MASSACHUSETTS . ... . . . By Mary T. Gibbons 

The executive committee held a meeting in the Hotel Lenox, 
Boston, on April 29, 1947. Mr. Robert Berry, president; Miss 
Mary T. Gibbons, past president; Mr. Lawrence Briggs, presi- 
dent-elect; Miss Mildred Howard, vice president, health; 
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Miss Mary Hayes, vice president, physical education; Mr. 
Robert Laveaga, vice president, recreation; and Mr. Meldon 
Wenner, treasurer, were present. 

A tentative schedule was set up for the 1947-1948 meetings. 
It was decided that a general meeting was to be held in Bos- 
ton about November 21. At this meeting speakers will discuss 
various problems in health, physical education and recreation. 
The state will be divided into districts with co-chairmen (men 
and women). Each district will choose or be assigned one of 
the problems for solution. The winter meetings will be held 
in the districts and will be of the workshop type. The district 
chairmen will report their findings at the spring meeting of the 
state association. It is the hope of the executive committee 
that the spring meeting will be held at Amherst College in 
cooperation with the Annual Recreation Conference. 


A beginning has been made in the long-hoped-for state 
newsletter. Mr. Robert Laveaga has consented to act as edi- 
tor. His enthusiasm is contagious and under his leadership 
Massachusetts will publish a worthy bulletin for the members 
of the association. The first edition will be in the mail about 
October 15, 

A dance symposium was held at Radcliffe college in Cam- 
bridge with dance groups from Radcliffe, Jackson, and Pem- 
broke participating. The program opened with technique studies 
followed by studies based on music forms and original dances 
from the repertoire of the groups. 


The Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education presented 
its annual demonstration on March 28. The first-year students 
presented three folk songs in modern dance while the second 
and third-year students chose jazz dances to interpret through 
modern dance. The country dances selected were “Circassian 
Circle,’ “The Lancers,” “Hull’s Victory,” “Polka and Cow- 
boy Docey-does.” A skit “Posture Pointers”; an improvised 
clinic of physical therapy students; “Mother Goose Comes to 
Life,” an elementary school stunts project; team games and 
individual sports were also on the program. 

The Girls’ Latin School of Boston presented its traditional 
interclass gymnastic meet on May 2. The entrance of the en- 
tire student body with distinctive mascots and decorated lines 
made a thrilling opening for the evening’s performance. The 
classes were judged on marching, Danish exercises, modern 
dance techniques. The freshmen did the waltz, foxtrot ond 
tango; the sophomores did country dances; the juniors’ num- 
ber was a tap dance; and the seniors presented the waltz, 
pavanne, and jazz in modern dance. The badminton class cham- 
pions played the finals of the school tournament. All classes 
took part in obstacle relays. 


CONNECTICUT By Raymond A. Snyder 

Following the recommendations of a special committee fheet- 
ing on health education and social hygiene information, held 
March 11, 1947, a letter was sent asking the four presidents 
of the state teachers’ colleges of Connecticut to meet with Dr. 
Engleman, Deputy Commissioner of Education, on April 9, 
1947, 

Dr. Engelman suggested that there was a big field for in- 
service training of teachers. It was felt that the four teachers’ 
colleges were attempting to insert health education into the 
present curriculum for pre-service teachers but that the local 
people such as those in our local tubercuolsis committees could 
be of invaluable help in supporting in-service training and 
promoting an interest on the part of superintendents and ad- 
ministrators in communities to insert more health education 
for local teachers. It was also suggested that the committee 
on health education of the Connecticut Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion might meet with the statewide curriculum committee of 
the teacher-training institutions to discuss such problems. 

Dr. Engelman suggested that the following might be supplied 
to each of the presidents of the teacher-training colleges which 
would be of valuable aid to them: 

1. A bibliography of audio-visual aids from the voluntary 
agencies, : 

2. Instructors for extension work who would be paid by 
the Department of Education. These people would need to 
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qualify as far as the State Department was concerned. 

3. Consultants for the curriculum in various areas. 

4. Speakers who could be brought in as supplements in the 
college program. 

5. Consultants for health committees in the colleges. 

It was decided that it would be even more valuable to have 
a consolidated statement from all voluntary agencies as well 
as the State Department of Health in supplying materials 
and information on the above recommendations. It was further 
pointed out that getting local teachers interested in health 
education courses in the local communities would be of much 
value. The health education program might also be stressed 
as a part of the program of the citizens’ council on education. 
Almost every community in the state has such a local citizens’ 
council. 

A follow-up meeting with the four presidents at a later date 
has been planned and this should prove most helpful after 
the health committee and the voluntary agencies have secured 
the information desired by the presidents of the four teacher- 
training institutions. 

The health committee of the Connecticut Tuberculosis As- 
sociation then met on April 1, 1947, in New Haven and 
planned a program to carry out the recommendations of the 
college presidents. A subcommittee was formed to plan the 
cqntent of a course in health education to be conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1948. The members of this committee are 
Mrs. Miriam Hahn Rohde, supervisor of health education, 
Connecticut Tuberculosis Association, Mr. Carl Fischer, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, and Mr. Raymond A. Snyder, Williman- 
tic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. Dr. 
Charles Wilson of Yale University is chairman of the health 
committee of the Connecticut Tuberculosis Association. 

The State Department of Health conducts a program of 
speech correction for children having harelip, cleft palate, and 
cerebral palsy. Since the inception of the speech program, two 
hundred: and fifty children have been examined at centers 
throughout the state. Many of these children in the statewide 
speech clinics have been discharged as corrected or improved. 
It is recognized that more speech resources should be estab- 
lished for children who have speech defects based upon organic 
lesions, and that such speech services should be a part of an 
integrated program under medical direction. The State De- 
partment of Health through its collaborating staff of physi- 
cians, medical social workers, public health nurses, physical 
therapist, and speech clinician are ready to give consultation 
to individuals or agencies on this whole problem. 

Laboratories in Connecticut will soon be receiving sets of 
specially prepared serums submitted for evaluation of per- 
formance of tests for syphilis. These will consist of care- 
fully standardized serums of known titer which have been 
tested against reference antigens of known quality. Some of 
the serums will be designated for the performance of quantita- 
tive tests. These sets of serums sent two or three times a year 
will replace the larger series of specimens sent in previous 
years. 


As soon as sufficient high-titered serum is available, a new 
service will be started so that laboratories purchasing antigens 
will have a means of testing the quality of newly purchased 
batches. For that purpose standardized serums will be sent up- 
on request. The results with new antigens may then be com- 
pared with results obtained with standard reference antigens. 


NEW YORK By Francis J. Moench 


Springfield College bestowed an honorary degree of Master 
of Physical Education upon Ellis H. Champlin, acting director, 
Division of Health and Physical Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York, at the ‘commencement ex- 
ercises on Sunday, June 15, 1947. Dr. Harrison Clarke pre- 
sented Mr. Champlin to President'Paul M. Limbert who made 
the award. 

A conference was held at the United States Military Acade- 
my at West Point on May 19, 20, and 21 to discuss standards 
for secondary school physical education programs for boys in 
New York state. This conference, sponsored by the Division 
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of Physical Education of the New York state association jp 
cooperation with the State Division of Health and Physica} 
Education and the authorities at West Point, was organized 
under the general direction of Ross H. Smith, vice president 
of physical education of the state association, with Raymond A. 
Weiss of Cortland State Teachers College as general chairman, 
The conference, made up of school principals, superintendents, 
and technical leaders, attending through invitation, was most 
successful. The conference discussed the following: 

Problem I: The establishment of measuring procedures for 
physical education programs to improve thoroughness of jin- 
struction, to standardize content material, and to insure ade- 
quate participation in physical activity. The approach to the 
problem necessitates three steps: 

1. More defined and organized courses of instruction for 
grades 7 to 12 for boys. 

2. A measuring procedure to determine the level of over-all 
achievement in each completed course. 

3. Establishment of standardized tests, standardized grading 
procedures, and passing standards for the knowledge and per- 
formance components; and the establishment of minimum 
standards in skills. 

Problem II: The organization of courses sufficiently flexible 
to meet varying situations and facilities and the availability 
of suggested testing methods and materials for the benefit of 
teachers so that they may systematically and periodically con- 
duct and judge the effectiveness of their programs and grade 
their pupil progress in physical education. 

Problem II involves the following: 

1. A flexible organization of defined courses in physical edu- 
cation activities. 

2. A measuring plan to be used by teachers, which would be 
appropriate in their school grading plan. 

3. Standards of pupil achievement as a guide to instruction 
in physical education activities, such as physical development 
and growth, knowledge, skills in specific activities (con- 
comitant learning). 

The next steps to be taken as follow-up of Problem I are: 

1. Designate the activities appropriate to each comprehen- 
sive physical education course. There may be some duplication 
of activities but students will take course for credit once only. 

2. Establish standardized performance tests for each course, 

3. Establish standardized knowledge tests for each course. 

4. Establish standards for each specific activity skill. 

For Problem II the next step is to aid and encourage teachers 
in the systematic organization of physical education course 
materials to produce best results under varying local condi- 
tions. This will involve graded placement of materials and the 
application of standards and testing procedures. 

The records and proceedings of the 1947 annual Syracuse 
conference of the New York state association have been 
made available in mimeographed form. This summary of all 
contributions, a 50,000 word publication, was compiled and 
edited under the general direction of Mrs. Katherine H. Fueh- 
rer, chairman, records and proceedings, New York state 
association. The professional contributions are unusually fine. 

Copies are available for general distribution. If interested, con- 
tact Millard L. Rogers, Secretary, New York State Associa- 
tion, Brewerton, New York. The cost is $1.00 plus postage. 


Tentative plans for the 1948 conference of the New York 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation were presented and approved at the executive meeting 
held in Syracuse on May 25. Miss Marie Schuler, Kenmore 
Public Schools, president-elect and program chairman, out- 
lined a most interesting four-day conference, January 28-31. 
The meetings will be held again in the Hotel Syracuse with 
the Onondaga Hotel cooperating. A brief summary of the 
meetings is shown: 

Wednesday, January 28—Pre-conference committee meet- 
ings, Representative Assembly, dinner for exhibitors, registra- 
tion and First General Assembly. 

Thursday, January 29--Section and division meetings and 
Second General Session with the Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Spaulding, as main speaker. 
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Friday, January 30—Divisional meetings emphasizing evalua- 
tion and standards, college luncheons, state division symposium, 
Professional Promotion, followed by banquet and dance in the 
evening. 

Saturday, January 31—Demonstrations, luncheons, Student 
Section, Representative Assembly, and Executive Committee 
meetings. ; 

The final membership report submitted by Mrs. Marion 
Stowell, Syracuse public schools, chairman of membership, 
shows a total of 2,144 members for the year 1946-47. The 
Northern Zone with a quota of 127 percent, the Nurse-Teachers 
Association with a quota of 98 percent, and the Southern 
Zone with a quota of 89 percent, made the first three places 
on the Honor Roll. Members of the national association from 
New York state reached a total of 1,544 as of May 15, a sub- 
stantial gain over the mark reached in the previous year at 
the same time. 

The department of athletics and chgleal education of Syra- 
cuse University held its annual summer conference on Thurs- 
day, July 24. The theme of the conference was “Tomorrow’s 
Program of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.” The 
morning session was presided over by Dr. John H. Shaw of 
Syracuse University. The speakers were Dr. Clifford L. Brow- 
nell of Teachers College, Columbia University, whose topic 
was “Trends in Physical Education and Recreation,” and Dr. 
Lloyd M. Jones of Pennsylvania State College who spoke 
on “The Teacher of Tomorrow.” 

Following a luncheon, the afternoon session was given over 
to a panel discussion of “Cooperative Community Health Edu- 
cation.” Dr. Carl A. Troester of Syracuse University spoke 
briefly on “The Function of the School in Community Health 
Education” and Miss Mary Power and Mr. S. S. Lifson spoke 
on “The Function of Voluntary Agencies” and “The Func- 
tion of State and Local Health Departments.” Miss Ruth 
Te Linde, director, department of public health nursing, Syra- 
cuse University, presided over the discussion stimulated by the 
presentations. 


The closing session of the conference was devoted to a 
panel discussion of “Special Features in Coaching  Foot- 
ball.” Reaves Baysinger, head football coach of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and his assistant coaches were the panel members. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Martha Gable 


An all-coed sports show was featured on the Mutual network 
on Saturday, May 3 in Philadelphia. Sportswomen representing 
Goucher College, Washington University, Pennsylvania State 
College, University of California at Los Angeles, University 
of Southern California, Temple University, West Chester 
State Teachers College, and Senn High School of Chicago 
participated. The program originates in station WIP, Phila- 
delphia, with Stoney McLinn as editor and Martha Gable as 
associate editor. 

A committee of teachers and administrators with representa- 
tives from home economics and medicine is meeting regularly 
to rewrite the course of study for senior high school health 
education. 

The Philadelphia Field Hockey Association is making plans 
for the Jubilee Tournament to be held in Philadelphia next 
Thanksgiving day. About twenty teams from all over the 
country, will take part, including a team from England. 

Designs for new school buildings to be erected in Philadelphia 
show excellent improvements in provisions for gymnasia, 
shower, and locker-rooms with the addition of adequate outdoor 
space. 

Alfred DeLucia, assistant football coach at Alliance College 
last year, has been named head football coach at Dunbar High 
School, replacing Armand Nicollai who left Dunbar to accept 
a coaching assignment at Monessen. DeLucia is a veteran of 
World War II and has been assistant to Ben Pawlina, formerly 
of Brentwood High School, since last July. 


For the sixth consecutive year, Mt. Lebanon’s Blue Devils, 
coached by Don Mollenauer, won the WPIAL relays with 
36 points. As was the case last year, New Castle with a total 
of 27 points, scored. second, while Connellsville and McKees- 
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port were third and. fourth respectively. By winning the two- 
mile relay again, the Blue Devils gained permanent possession 
of the trophy which is given for this event. Ambridge won the 
sprint medley; Connellsville, the 440, half mile relays, and 
the high jump; McKeesport, the mile relay and the broad 
jump; while New Castle won the 480-yard shuttle relay. A 
crowd of 2,200 spectators who constantly filtered into the 
field made scoring extremely difficult. 


Dr. Saul Bergad from the Pittsburgh VD Control Office 
gave an illustrated address to the Allegheny County Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, April 16, 
at Frick School Auditorium, Pittsburgh. The enthusiastic 
group that attended was brought up to date on the latest 
methods and procedures in VD control used in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Coach Clark Olsen entered the following University of Pitts- 
burgh men in the annual Penn Relay: Wilson, Nielson, Ander- 
son and Sudzina in the two-mile relay; Tommy Carr in the 
100-yard invitation sprint; Bill Raney, hurdles; Bill Parrish 
and Chuck Thomas, javelin throw; and Herb Douglas, one 
of the nation’s outstanding performers, in the sprints and 
broad jump. 





Southern District + 
+ Association News 











By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


Congratulations, Southern District, on Being Represented 
100% This Month! 

ALABAMA . By Harriette Donahoo 

Dorothy LaSalle, a of health education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, conducted a workshop in health 
education at Livingston State Teachers College June 4-20. 
The purpose of this workshop was to help rural teachers 
formulate a philosophy of health education, and to assist 
them in setting up a set of activities through which children 
may be taught to be more sensitive to and better informed 
about modern health practices. Many outstanding leaders 
spoke at the workshop. Among these were: Dr. Hough, state 
health director; Dr. Polly Ayrer, dental expert, Jefferson 
County; Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Supervisor of Educa- 
tion, Alabama. Fifty-seven students attended the workshop. 

The Alabama State Planning Board, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Conservation, is completing a twelve 
months’ survey on the recreational needs in Alabama. This 
study is one of many to be made as a step in the creation of a 
master plan for Alabama. Consultants from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the State Department of Education, the 
United States Engineers, Alabama College, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and the University of Alabama are as- 
sisting with the study. Dr. Margaret McCall of Alabama 
College is serving as chairman of the group making the study 
which includes Miss Jessie R. Garrison of the Department of 
Education; Dr. Jackson Sharman of the University of Ala- 
bama; Mr. Arnold Umbach of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; and Mr. James L. Segrest of the Division of State Parks. 
The study should be available in printed form at an early 
date. 


A marked increase has been shown at Alabama College in 
the enrollment of students who are minoring in recreation. 
The minor in recreation is a cooperative project of the depart- 
ments of art, music, speech, and physical education with the 
director of the department of physical education serving as 
chairman of the group. 


ARKANSAS : ‘ By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 
Dr. Joy Kistler, Gvecter of physical education at Louisiana 
State University, will be the principal speaker at the physical 
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education section meeting of the Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion convention November 6-8 in Little Rock. In addition 
to Dr. Kistler’s address there will be a demonstration of phy- 
sical education activities for elementary schools and a display 
of materials in health and physical education for use on all age 
levels. 

Mr. T. M. Stinnett, former executive secretary of the 
Arkansas Education Association and an enthusiastic supporter 
of the health and physical education program in Arkansas, 
has recently been appointed executive assistant to Dr. Lewis 
Webster Jones, newly inaugurated president of the University 
of Arkansas. Largely through the cooperation of Mr. Stin- 
nett, the Arkansas Journal of Education has carried an article 
on physical education each month during the past year. 


Under the direction of Dr. Richard Hayes, supervisor of 
physical education in Yonkers, New York, the University of 
Arkansas carried on a _ twelve-weeks’ graduate program in 
physical education this past summer. The College of Educa- 
tion and the university have now made it possible for gradu- 
ate students to obtain a master’s degree with a major in phy- 
sical education. 


Summer recreation programs throughout the state were 
enthusiastically received especially in smaller towns where 
heretofore no formal programs had been in existence. Full- 
time recreation directors were employed in practically all 
communities which sponsored programs. 


FLORIDA —— By Yvonne Marchesseau 

The junior and senior high schools in Alachua County have 
organized the Alachua County Physical Education Committee 
with the purpose in mind of scheduling activities and spon- 
soring events which would stimulate the physical education 
program in the county. The need for such a committee is 
great since there are no trained physical education teachers 
outside of Gainesville. Janet Wells is serving as chairman 
of the committee. 


Volleyball, track, and softball were selected as areas of 
concentration since basketball and football are included in the 
interscholastic program. The program is planned for four 
groups: junior girls and junior boys (grades 7, 8, 9), senior 
girls and senior boys (10, 11, 12). 

The county superintendent and school principals are co- 
operating completely and contributing greatly to the success 
of the program. The program has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all. We feel that it has been instrumental in spread- 
ing a friendly spirit throughout the schools in the county, 
and that it has inspired the development of better — 

The annual college women’s sports day was held at Florida 
State College for Women, Saturday, May 10. The colleges 
sending representatives were Miami University, John B. Stet- 
son University, Tampa University, Southern College, and 
Rollins College. A total of 72 girls from other colleges par- 
ticipated with 150 Florida State College for Women girls. 
Sports Day was all day Saturday, beginning at 8:30 in the 
morning with registration, after which the group’s picture 
was taken by the publicity department of the College. Bas- 
ketball, archery, tennis, volleyball, swimming, and softball 
were participated in by the girls. 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


The following officers were elected at the Georgia state 
association meeting in Savannah, April 25: Mr. Lynn Keyes, 
Georgia Tech, Atlanta, president; Miss Jessie Cary, Murphy 
Junior High School, Atlanta, president-elect; Miss Evelyn 
Cross, University of Georgia, Athens, vice president, recre- 
ation; Mr. Carmen Torrie, Armstrong Junior College, Sa- 
vannah, vice president, physical education; Mrs. Thaxton Dyer, 
Isle of Hope High Schooi, Savannah, vice president, health 
education; Mr. B. W. Gabrielsen, University of Georgia, 
Athens, secretary and treasurer. 

The construction of a large field house gymnasium is under 
way at Emory University. The building is of hanger-type 
construction and will include a swimming pool, three basket- 








ball courts, four four-walled handball courts. a visual aids 
laboratory, a testing laboratory, twe classrooms, men’s and 
women’s locker and shower rooms, and offices. The Overall 
dimensions are 140 feet by 260 feet. 

Mr. B. W. Gabrielsen, formerly chief of recreation, Recrea- 
tion Division, U. S. Navy, has been added to the physical 
education staff at the University of Georgia at Athens. 

Mr. Richard Tews, graduate of the University of Iowa and 
former director of the physical rehabilitation program at the 
General Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, joined the physica} 
education staff at the University of Georgia on June 1, 1947. 

Mr. George Cooper, director of physical education, Emory 
Junior College, Valdosta, will return to the Emory Upj. 
versity Campus this fall and will take over the direction of 
the intramural program. 


KENTUCKY .. . By Thomas B. Godfrey 


The new officers for the Kentucky state association are: 
president, Mr. Hambleton Tapp; president-elect, Mr. E. B 
Stansbury; secretary-treasurer, Mr. Thomas B. Godfrey. 

An extensive membership drive is being planned for Qe. 
tober, the state newsletter is being revived, and district chair- 
men and committees are already at work on plans for 1947-48 
The following aims and objectives have'been set: 

1. To raise the standards of our profession throughout the 
entire state. 

2. To survey local needs and conditions in health, physical 
education, and recreation and then to make recommenda- 
tions for improvement to the proper authorities. 

3. To organize and maintain worthwhile projects in each 
district of the state. 

4. To encourage other people in our profession to become 
actively affiliated with and join the Kentucky state associa- 
tion. 

5. To aid in projecting the recently adopted State Code for 
Health and Physical Education. 

6. To aid in the training and recruitment of health and phy- 
sical education teachers, coordinators, and supervisors. 


LOUISIANA By Guy Nesom 


The Dance Club at Newcomb College, New Orleans, an or- 
ganization to promote interest in all types of dancing, in- 
cluded about 30 members this year. They met two afternoon 
periods each week to study dancing and to practice for their 
spring recital The program for their spring recital included 
“Chopiniana,” a ballet in the classic style, and 12 divertissements 
showing other types of dancing. In the swimming program 
at Newcomb, one of the outstanding achievements of the 
year was the water ballet presented by the Barracudas (the 
swimming club). It was called a “A Syncopated Swimphony.” 
All swimming was done to recorded music. The swimming 
club also sponsored Newcomb’s entrance in the Telegraphic 
Swimming Meet and the annual Newcomb Intramural Swim- 
ming Meet. 

The faculty of the women’s physical education department 
at Louisiana Tech has been announced for the fall term. They 
are Miss Julia Duke, head of the department; Miss Minnie 
Ratliff; Miss Edna Yarbrough, and Mrs. Jean Hickman. New 
officers for the Women’s Recreation Association are president, 
Margie Beal; vice president, Sybil Kelly; secretary, Madolyn 
Osborne; treasurer, Sallie Massingill; reporter, Dorothy 
Tanner. The Women’s Professional Club officers for 1947- 
1948 include: president, Dorothy Turnley; vice president, 
Dorothy White; secretary, Margie Beal; treasurer, Billy 
Massey. 


-- Southwestern Louisiana Institute has become very interested 


in square dancing lately. One of the most recently organized 
campus organizations is the “Swing and Turn” Club initiated 
for all students interested in square dancing. 

Dr. J. W. Kistler of Louisiana State University reported a 
most, interesting and worthwhile workshop in health and phy- 
sical-education. ‘The workshop was conducted as a part of the 
regular 1947 summer session at Louisiana State University and 
was participated in by 38 selected people from the state, work- 
ing on materials which are to be ineorporated into the state 
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courses of study in health and physical education. The work- 
ers were divided into a health group and a physical educa- 
tion group. Miss Nina Lamkin of the State Department of 
Education of Nebraska directed the work of the health group, 
and Dr. Pattric O’Keefe was in charge of the physical educa- 
tion group. A number of consultants met with the two groups 
during the summer and it is expected that the project, spon- 
sored jointly by the State Department and the University, 
will produee some very worthwhile suggested programs. The 
workshop was carried on through committee organization and 
the students showed a keen interest in working on their own. 
The library was set up for them in the building in which they 
were housed and a trained librarian was placed in charge. 
Persons interested in the materials from this conference might 
contact Dr. J. W. Kistler, head of the physical education de- 
partment at Louisiana State University or Mr. Simon Mc- 
Neely, state supervisor of health and physical education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Northwestern State College was host to its sixth annual 
American Red Cross National Aquatic School. One hundred 
and thirty-two persons from nine different states were in at- 
tendance at the 10-day Aquatic School during which they un- 
derwent some intensive training in swimming, diving, water 
safety, canoeing, boating, first aid, and general safety education. 
The college natatorium, the college’s lakefront, the student 
center, and men’s gymnasium were turned over to the Red 
Cross between the regular spring session and the summer 
session for use in the Aquatic School. 


MISSISSIPPI By R. G. Lowrey 


A significant development in health education in Mississippi 
bas been the cooperation during the past year among the 
Mississippi Social Hygiene Association, the State Department 
of Education, the State Board of Health, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, the YWA, and the State Department of Public 
Welfare in a program titled “Education for Responsible Par- 
enthood.” 

Emphasis in this program has been on (1) teaching par- 
ents and teachers how to give children and adolescents needed 
training and guidance for meeting problems of emotional and 
sex development, and (2) the development and publication -of 
materials in these fields for use in the schools of Mississippi. 


During the summer of 1946 the development of these ma- 
terials was begun in teacher workshops on the campuses. of 
the University of Mississippi and Mississippi Southern College. 
It was continued during the summer of 1947 in a teacher 
workshop held at Gulfport under the auspices of Mississippi 
Southern College and Mississippi State College. Nearly 200 
teachers have shared in the development of these materials in 
the workshops. 


School systems that have taken the lead in experimental 
use and criticism of the materials have been those at Hatties- 
burg, Meridian, and Clarksdale. The work has been directed. 
by Dr. S. T. Robbins, for twenty years a supervisor of phy- 
sical education in the New York City Schools. He came to 
Mississippi in July, 1946, as executive secretary of the newly 
organized Mississippi Social Hygiene Association. By an 
agreement between the Mississippi Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion and Mississippi Southern College, Dr. Robbins became a 
visiting professor on the faculty of Mississippi Southern College 
effective September 1, 1947, for the purpose of developing 
courses to train leaders in sex education. Dr. Robbins will spend 
two days a week on the college campus lecturing on the emo- 
tional training of children and effective physical and emotional 
foundations of- successful marriage. 

The second annual coaching clinic held under the joint aus- 
pices of the Mississippi Literary and Athletic Association and 
Mississippi Southern College was held on the Missisippi South- 
ern College campus at Hattiesburg, August 7, 8, and 9. More 
than 200 coaches and physical education instructors from the 
high schools and colleges of Mississippi attended. The clinic 
-was under the general direction of Reed Green, head coach of 
Mississippi Southern College. Other members of the staff 
were as follows: Bobby Dodd, football, Georgia Tech; Norris 
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Dean, track, Georgia Tech; Floyd Burdette, basketball, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Tad Smith, baseball, University of Miss- 
issippi. Consultants were Allyn McKeen, Mississippi State 
College; Than Vann, Mississippi Southern College; J. D. 
Stonestreet, Mississippi Southern College; Johnny Vaught, 
University of Mississippi, Jim Poole, University of Miss- 
issippi. 

With the opening of the fall quarter in September, the 
division of health and physical education at Mississippi South- 
ern College has been approved for the offering of a master’s 
degree with a major in health and physical education. 


ce ee ee ee By S. Earl Sullins 


The Oklahoma Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Association celebrated the 20th anniversary of the failure of 
House Bill 117, health and physical education bill introduced 
in 1927, by seeing a similar bill pass the 1947 State Legislature. 
The 1947 bill provides for a state supervisor of health and 
physical education and a teaching requirement of health and 


physical education in all elementary and high schools of the 
state. 


SOUTH CAROLINA By Aileen Moody 


The officers, board members, and committee chairmen for 
the South Carolina Association fer Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation for the 1947-48 year are: president, Mr. 
Arthur Fourier, University of South Carolina; vice president, 
health, Miss Katherine Edwards, State Department of Health, 
Columbia; vice president, physical education, Miss Gertrude 
Knelleken, Winthrop College, Rock Hill; Members-at-Large, 
Miss Elizabeth Davis, Sumter County Health Department, 
Sumter; Miss Edith Gentry, YWCA, Greenville; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Adele Minahan, executive secretary of the 
South Carolina Conference of Social Work, Columbia; pub- 
licity chairman, Miss Aileen Moody, Coker College, Hartsville; 
committee chairmen: Membership, Mr. J. K. Henry, Dreher 
High School, Columbia; public relations, Miss Adele Minahan, 
1930 College St., Columbia; ‘Constitution, Miss Janie Hern- 
don, County Health Department, Spartanburg; Professional 
Advancement, Miss Julia Post, Winthrop College, Rock Hill; 
Newsletter, Miss Emily Cate, State Board of Health, Co- 
lumbia; Program Committee, Mr. Morris A. King, Furman 
University, Greenville. 

The girls’ physical education department of Wardlow Junior 
High School, Columbia, S.C., is laying the groundwork for 
an extensive program in posture development. Mrs. Sammie 
Horton, girls’ director of physical education, is in charge of 
the program. The girls have been checked for postural de- 
fects and Miss Emily Cate, physical therapy consultant for 
the State Board of Health, gives advice as to corrective exer- 
cises to be used. Movies on posture, assembly programs, post- 
ers, and a posture contest are used to make the students and 
faculty posture conscious. The science department under the 
direction of Miss Sadie Cox, has made silhouettes to point out 
posture faults to students. More will be made at a later date 
to show improvements. 

Two colleges in the state, Coker College and Furman Uni- 


versity, are offering major courses in physical education for 
the first time in 1947-48. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 


The physical education department of the University of 
Tennessee announces two new members of the staff for the 
year 1947-48. Miss Mary Jane Ladner comes to the Univer- 
sity from New Mexico State Teachers College. During this 
past summer, she taught in the physical education department 
at Teachers College, Columbia. Miss Frances McGinness 
comes to the University from Martin Junior College, Martin, 
Tennessee. 

The physical education department of the University of 
Tennessee is initiating a state travel program for the purpose 
-of. training persormel, both child and adult, in recreational 
leadership. The proposed plan is that'of sending an instructor 
in recreation and physical education into the rural and urban 
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sections upon request. These institutes, of several days’ dura- 
tion, will attempt to interpret to the community, in the light 
of personnel, facilities, and equipment, the possibilities of a 
well rounded program, and then set up a training course in line 
with the interpretation. The physical education department will 
also work with the College of Agriculture, the College of 
Education, the State Department of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, and allied state departments. 


Clinton, Tennessee, has held a successful all-summer, all- 
age softball league with 23 teams participating. Games have 
been scheduled afternoons, twilights, and evenings to accommo- 
date all players and fans. Miss Feryl Graham, year-round 
director of Clinton recreation, was in charge. 


Dr. Norma Young of the State University of Iowa, lowa 
City, was visiting professor at the University of Tennessee 
summer session. 

Miss Peggy Evans, graduate student, University of Tenn- 
essee, has been named assistant director of physical education 
at the University of Chattanooga. 


TEXAS By Frances Wayman 


The Fort Worth Physical Education Professional Club, 
which meets the first Tuesday night of each month, has com- 
pleted its fourth successful year. Worthwhile professional and 
social growth has been achieved by each member individually 
and by the group as a whole. The membership has doubled in 
these four years and has widened to embrace, not only public 
school personnel, but directors from the YWCA, YMCA, 
Texas Christian University, Texas Wesleyan College, and the 
school health service department. The newly elected officers 
taking over this month are Truett L. Owen, president; Frances 
Wayman, president-elect; Catharine Wakefield, vice president; 
Adele Firkins, secretary; Alvin Christman, treasurer; Johnny 
Kitchen, social chairman. 


Austin, Texas, has been stepping out this year with a new 
square dance pamphlet entitled “Foot ’n’ Fiddle.” The editors, 
students at the University of Texas, Anne Pittman, Marlys 
Swenson and Olcutt Sanders, report that most of their readers 
fall into two categories. “One is a group of Texas square 
dancers who learned to square dance from their families or 
their neighbors through what might be called the folk process 
of oral tradition. The other group is made up of the re- 
mainder, Texans and non-Texans, who through subscribing to 
this publication suggest that they want to observe the flourish- 
ing tree of Texas square dancing (and related subjects), to 
become acquainted with its living roots deep in the Texas 
soil, and mayhap graft themselves on.” 

Texas is entering upon a three-year program for better health 
through improved school and community health education and 
pre-service training of teachers. All Texas school systems are 
asked to plan and work with the State Department of Edu- 
cation because health problems can and are being solved by 
cooperative effort and intelligent planning. A grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation has made it possible for five colleges and 
universities to furnish specialists in the field of health educa- 
tion to work with schools and communities. This service is 
offered free to schools and communities which desire to im- 
prove the school and community health instruction and health 
services. Three hundred and fifty schools were selected to par- 
ticipate actively in the Texas State Health Project. 

The five colleges and universities that are participating in 
the three-year health study are the University of Texas, North 
Texas State College, Texas State College for Women, Stephen 
F. Austin Teachers College, and Prairie View Normal Col- 
lege. Each of the sponsoring colleges have selected ten com- 
munities in which they will offer consultant service and assist 
the local community in the improvement of their school and 
community health program. 

Child development and health workshops have been held in 
all of the five participating colleges and universities this past 
summer. The workshops were primarily planned for personnel 
from the schools cooperating in the Texas State Health 
Project, and over one hundred Texas school teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and laymen attended the five workshops. 





VIRGINIA . By Harold K, Jack 


During the summer the State Department of Education held 
two workshops in health education which were sponsored by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation funds. The workshop for white 
teachers was held at Madison College from June 16 to July 5 
A total of 36 were enrolled. The staff of the workshop was 
made up of members of the division of health and physicaj 
education of the State Department of Education, Major Graves, 
Dr. Jack, Mr. Kilber, and Mr. Quirk. Curriculum material; 
in health education for grades 1-12 were refined and de. 
veloped. Numerous consultants from the State Department 
of Health, volunteer organizations, and interested groups pro. 
vided technical assistance to those working on the materials, 


A workshop for colored teachers was held at the State 
College, Petersburg, June 23 to July 18. A total of 25 were ». 
rolled. At this workshop a manual was prepared to be used 
in colored schools covering the organization, administration, 
and implementation of the health and physical education pro. 
gram. 

Numerous other workshops interested in health and physical 
education have been held during the summer. The State De. 
partment of Education cooperated with the College of William 
and Mary in a health and physical education workshop at 
Williamsburg, at which a group of teachers worked on spe- 
cific problems in their local situations. Other workshops study- 
ing health and physical education were the Smyth County 
and Wythe County teachers’ workshops and the general eduy- 
cation workshop at the extension division of Virginia State 
College in Norfolk. 

Increased interest in health and physical education is evi- 
denced among the schools in Virginia. Numerous school di- 
visions are devoting a considerable portion of their pre-school 
conferences and workshops to a study of the values of health 
and physical education, and some of the school divisions are 
devoting all of their time to this problem. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Helen Hartshorn 


The Southern States Work Studies Conference was held in 
Chapel Hill during August. Four committees were in session 
to discuss the current southern studies.concerning health and 
health education, instructional materials, school lunch pro- 
gram, and resource use education. Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, state 
superintendent of public instruction, and Dr. John Ivy were 
the principal speakers. 

The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina is 
planning a field day for sister colleges in the fall. Many 
colleges in the state have indicated the probable entry of 
the members of their women’s athletic organizations in the 
program of events. 


The girls’ intramural athletic association for North Caro- 
lina high schools has just recently received its new name and 
new point and award systems. This change has been effected 
to encourage more high schools, particularly in the rural 
areas, to join the organization. Miss Margaret Greene, mem- 
ber of the physical education staff at the Woman’s College has 
been elected chairman of the advisory board. Plans are to 
have district playdays this fall to acquaint the high schools 
with the program of activities, and have follow-up playdays 
in the spring to determine the success and value of the or- 
ganization. 


Western Carolina Teachers College will serve as a center 
for the western part of the state in the new hearing conserva- 
tion program. Alice A. Benton, president of.the state associa- 
tion, and Helen M. Hartshorn, director of women’s athletics 
at the college, will conduct the testing in cooperation with 
Dr. C. D. Killian, supervisor of the college guidance clinic. 

Mr. Charles E. Spencer, state director of health and physical 
education, has announced that Mr. John Cameron, adviser in 
physical education, Mrs. Annie Ray Moore, health educator in 
the School-Health Coordinating Service, Dr: Robert M. Fink, 
consultant in mental hygiene to the School-Health Coordinating 
Service, and Mrs. Georgia Barbee, negro health educator, have 
been employed by the state. 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ILLINOIS By Clifford E. Horton 


Since the publication of the basic plan for health education 
was issued by the State Department of Public Instruction and 
the Department of Public Health ‘in 1944, these departments 
have been pushing the work of health education and health 
administration in both the pre-service and the in-service pro- 
gram for teachers. During the past two years there has been 
a tremendous increase in the number of communities throughout 
the state where the complete physical check-up is given to all 
of the children in school. Last June 8-14 another forward step 
was taken in the nature of a workshop that was held at Pere 
Marquette State Park for the purpose of further implement- 
ing the pre-service and in-service preparation of teachers 
throughout the state. Between thirty-five and fifty representa- 
tives from the five teachers’ colleges, the University of Illinois, 
and George Williams College attended the workshop. Consult- 
ants in planning the work in these two areas were: Paul 
Landis, state director from Ohio; H. B. Masters, Michi- 
gan; Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams College; Dr. Clair 
Turner, assistant to the president, National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, Inc.. New York; and Cyril Hoyt, University 
of Chicago. 

Illinois State Normal University offered its Third Annual 
Coaching School July 7-10. Approximately seventy different 
high schools were represented. Discussions included basket- 
ball and football techniques, the treatment of common athletic 
injuries, and massage and bandaging. The staff of instruction 
included Hary Stuhldreher, director of athletics and football 
coach, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Harry 
Combes, basketball coach, Champaign High School, Cham- 
paign, Illinois; M. F. Sprunger, assistant executive secretary, 


’ State Department of Public Instruction, Chicago, Illinois; 


Joseph T. Cogdal, head basketball and track coach, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois; and Burton O’Con- 
nor, athletic director, University High School, Normal, Illi- 
nois. Mr. Howard J. Hancock, athletic director, Illinois State 
Normal University, was in charge. 

The Illinois Coaches Association Clinic of the University 
of Illinois was held August 18-22 under the direction of Ray 
Holmes. Howie Odell of Yale, Ernie Godfrey of Ohio State, 
Bud Foster of Wisconsin, and Doug Mills, Ray Eliot, and 
Burt Ingwersen of the University of Illinois made up the 
staff. Rex Millikan of Geneseo, and Dusty Thomas of Pinck- 
neyville were two high school coaches selected for special 
lectures for the afternoon sessions. 

Mr. Joseph Kripner, Chicago Teachers College, has issued 
a new bulletin published by the department of physical educa- 
tion called “Pem-Pet.” The bulletin is intended to act as a 
bridge between the physical education minors at Chicago Teach- 
ers College and the teachers in the field who are graduates 
of that institution. Members of the staff who are serving in 
an. advisory capacity include Bernice Boye, Gertrude Byrne, 
and Nellie B. Cochran, with Joseph Kripner as chairman. The 
“Pem-Pet” staff includes: Ella Mae Frese, editor-in-chief; 
Shirley Derer,. assistant editor; Irene Zafiratos, managing 
editor; Ruth Tappert, art advisor; Shirley Anderson, Matilda 
Bednarski, Jessie Dunn, Shirley Elfman, Maryjane Gray, 
Loretta Kole, Ann Lizius, Mildred Markusic, Betty Marse, 
Bobette Maynard, Mike McLaughlin, Rojeanne McNally, Lot- 
tie Patarini, Jack Petty, Mary Lu Pfister, Adrienne Robinson, 
Peggy Shea, Lorraine Stenzel, Lois Thompson, and Wilma 
Waters, reporters; and Julia Freeman, typist. 

The first national Red Cross Aquatic School ever to be 
held in the state of Illinois was opened June 4-14 at Camp 
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Heffernan at Lake Bloomington. There were eighty-nine stu- 
dents from all over the midwest area and from as far away 
as California and Montana in attendance. The camp has re- 
cently been reorganized to provide for the requirements of the 
national aquatic school and undoubtedly will continue to be one 
of the official schools of the midwest district. 

Al Lewis, director of health and physical education of the 
Catholic schools of Springfield, secured the services of Miss 
Elsa Schneider for their Third Annual Bishop Griffin Educa- 
tional Seminar for the school teachers in the parochial schools 
of the Springfield Diocese. The event was held.on Tuesday, 
August 19, in Springfield. Miss Schneider demonstrated rhyth- 
mic work for children of all levels from the lower grades 
through the high school. Following the demonstration she con- 
ducted an open meeting discussion on problems confronting 
the parochial teacher. 


MICHIGAN By Julian W. Smith 


The School of Public Health, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, in cooperation with the School of Education, held a 
three-day institute for county health directors and school 
superintendents in July. Dr. Henry Vaughan, dean of the 
School of Public Health, was in charge of the meeting and 
was assisted by Dr. Mabel Rugen. The conference sessions 
weer devoted quite largely to discussions of how health de- 
partments in schools can work closely together in a broad 
program of health education in the community. It was the 
first conference of its kind held in Michigan and was very 
successful in terms of ‘interest and participation. 


A workshop fer the training of camp leaders was held at 
Indian Lake the first week in July. Staffs of Indian Lake 
Camp, Menominee County Camp, students from Northern State 
Teachers College, Marquette, and others attended. The session 
was devoted to the development of educational programs in 
the camp, with particular emphasis on outdoor education, de- 
velopment of outdoor skills, and the relationship of the camp 
to the school program. 


A conference on rural recreation was held at St. Mary’s 
Lake Camp, Battle Creek, May 13-14. Community recreation 
committees from several Michigan rural communities attended, 
and plans were formulated for the establishment of communi- 
ty-wide programs. Verne Landreth, chief, Division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, California, served as a consultant. 


The Advisory Committee on Recreation, Department of 
Public Instruction, met in Lansing, May 15. This committee 
is made up of representatives of the state agencies which are 
involved in recreation, and school and recreation leaders and 
representatives from other organizations related to recrea- 
tion. The committee recommended that the superintendent of 
public instruction continue such a committee to coordinate 
recreation activities at the state level. 


A workshop conference on physical education and recreation 
was held at St. Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek, June 2-3. 
Approximately 50 leaders in physical education, school adminis- 
trators, and representatives of state agencies attended. The con- 
ference considered trends and developments in physical educa- 
tion and recreation for the future in Michigan, and a series 
of guiding principles were formulated. Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State University; Ray Duncan, director of health and 
physical education, State Department of Education, Illinois; 
and Hugh B. Masters, educational director, W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, served as consultants to the workshop. This meet- 
ing was the first of its kind held to map out trends for local 
community action centering around physical education and 
recreation, and served as a stimulus for further statewide de- 
velopments. 

The Advisory Committee on Camping and Outdoor Educa- 
tion met at Detroit May 23. Much of the discussion centered 
about the use of state parks, group camps, and other outdoor 
facilities by schools in the Metropolitan Area. Several repre- 
sentatives of the Detroit schools were invited to sit in with 
the committee, and plans were formulated for greater exten- 
sion of school activities into the outdoors. 
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At a recent meeting the State Health Education Committee 
considered the problem of the school’s program for the preven- 
tion of venereal disease. A subcommittee was appointed to 
consider a plan of action that would involve the state depart- 
ments of public instruction in health. There was also a con- 
sideration of effective ways for the development of good 
mental health in the schools. 

Five Michigan pilot communities of the Community Service 
Project are developing programs for recreation in rural areas. 
Active committees functioning through the school are at work 
on the problem and representatives visited Decatur, Illinois, 
recently for a study of that city’s program. 

Three Michigan counties are entering into full-scale activi- 
ties of camping and outdoor education. The schools of Huron 
and Menominee Counties will use state parks for camping, 
while Van Buren County will use a nearby camp facility for 
day camping. 

Dr. Randolph W. Webster, chairman of graduate studies 
in physical education, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, and formerly on the staff at West Virginia Univer- 
sity in the same capacity was called to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington, D. C. to assist in the revision of 
the physical reconditioning program of the Army. Dr. Web- 
ster is Major (Res.) in the Physical Medicine Branch of the 
Medical Corps and was on temporary active duty while in 
Washington. 

During the war, while stationed at Camp Atterbury, Indiana, 
as chief of the Physical Reconditioning Section of Wakeman 
General and Convalescent Hospital, he and his staff received 
a commendation from the Surgeon General’s Office for a 
brochure they prepared entitled The Physical Reconditioning 
Program. The revision of the new manual will embody many 
of the features of this brochure and will be a suggested pro- 
gram for all Army convalescent hospitals. 

After the war, while still at West Virginia University, he 
was in charge of the physical reconditioning program for re- 
turned veterans. He has continued in the same work at Michi- 
gan State College, where an extensive program is carried on 
for returned veterans and training courses for majors in 
physical education are given. 


WISCONSIN - . « « . « By Florence Prybylowski 

The committee on interscholastic athletics is made up of H. 
J. Antholz and V. E. Klontz, superintendents of schools at 
Spooner and Janesville, respectively; Clifford Fagan, Elizabeth 
McGinness, and Ann Thomas, instructors of physical education; 
and H. G. Danford, director of the Madison department of 
health, physical education, recreation and safety, as chair- 
man. This committee has completed its report on interscholastic 
athletics and it has been accepted by the building committee 
of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Program. The sub- 
committee which was responsible for the report met on March 
13 with the administrative committee of the department of 
public instruction to clear up a few minor points. The re- 
port should be ready very soon for printing and distribution. 
Miss McCuskey, curriculum coordinator, has commented on 
this report as being sound in its statement of principles and 
forward-looking in its recommendations. 

The new project of the statewide committee for this year, 
a study in program planning, is under the guidance of 
Emma Wilder and Beulah Drom acting as co-chairmen. Eigh- 
teen area chairmen are directing local committee work. Mimeo- 
graphed study guides and references to aid local groups were 
developed with the assistance of Miss McCuskey and Mr. 
Gordon Boardman, editor for the Wisconsin Cooperative Plan- 
ning Program. The state traveling library is coperating by 
sending reference material upon request. Reports from area 
committees will be summarized by the end of the year. 

Everyone will be glad to know that “shooting” is well under- 
way for the sound movie which is to picture physical education 
as it should be in Wisconsin schools. A year'from now, copies 
of the film should be available through the University Bureau 
of Visual Instruction. 


INDIANA 


- . . . . By Clarence 8. Biedenweg 
At least persons engaged in th 


e field of public health in 
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Indiana have the opportunity they have been waiting for, a 
chance to associate themselves with an active organization 
devoted to better public health in this stage, the Indiana Public 
Health Association. 


Our own state public health association is an outgrowth 
of the desire, expressed many times by professional public 
health workers, for a more united effort in behalf of public 
health. The need for it has been apparent to workers in volyp. 
tary and official agencies alike. Now the groundwork has beep 
laid. Temporary officers have written a constitution and by. 
laws and the first general meeting was scheduled for June 6, 
1947, at the Lincoln Hotel in Indianapolis. 


Men and women at the University enrolling in physical edy. 
cation courses may now receive academic credit in certain 
schools for these courses, if taken beyond the Junior Division, 
All students, while in the Junior Division, are required by 
the University to complete a prescribed course in physical edy- 
cation extending over two semesters. 


Eight hours may be counted on a degree in the School of 
Education and four in the School of Business. The School 
of Music will apply no physical education credit toward a de. 
gree. 

In the College of Arts and Sciences, a student may count 
twelve hours toward a degree, but these must be included with- 
in the twenty hours of credit which may be obtained outside 
the college. Of these twelve hours, as many as three may be 
in technique courses. All others must be in courses classified as 
professional in the schedule. 

The Indiana Deaf School has the smallest number of students 
of any senior high school playing 11-man football. The school 
has a total enrollment of 64 students, 32 of whom are boys, 

Some authorities maintain that a school with an enrollment 
of 300 or more may be reasonably assured of success in foot- 
ball. At the present time, only 18 high schools in Indiana with 
an enrollment of 300 or more. students do not play 11-man 
football. There are now 46 schools with an enrollment under 
300 students playing 11-man football. 

Basketball continues to be the state’s most universal sport, 
with 98 percent of the member schools participating. Both base- 
ball and track are making rapid strides with more than half 
the schools maintaining teams in each of these sports. Cross 
country now promises to increase rapidly in popularity. 

Playdays for girls appear to be supplanting inter-school con- 
tests in individual sports for girls. In 1945 the Athletic Coun- 
cil amended the eligibility rules so that a girl student may 
now participate on a colored or mixed team in a regularly 
sponsored playday program without losing eligibility on her 
own high school team in the sport. 

Commissioner L. V. Phillips of the IHSAA and President 
E. C. Boyd of the Board of Control represented Indiana at 
the annual meeting of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations held at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
January 8 to 11. Forty-three states belong to the National 
Federation and all were represented. 

A great deal of attention has been directed by the National 
Federation and midwestern states in the past few months to 
opposing the so-called all-star contests. The states of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa have fairly adequate rules covering participa- 
tion and management. Two meetings have been held with the 
Big Nine representatives this school year. There has been 
growing evidence of commercialism and exploitation of high 
school athletes through their participation in such contests. 
In too many instances such games have been the “market place” 
in which “wares” have been displayed before the highest bid- 
der. 

A summary of state association action is as follows: 

1. Four issues of the Newsletter have been mimeographed 
and distributed to members. 

2. One meeting of each of the five districts in the state 
association has been held and each district had at least a two- 
hour meeting. Each had a business meeting and elected of- 
ficers. The secretary-treasurer in each district collected mem- 
bership dues for the state association. 

3. Three meetings of the executive committee of the state 
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association were held, each member paying his or her own 
expenses. 

4. The Research Committee is in the process of setting up 
forms for the state physical education test for the elementary 
schools. Teachers or directors in the state have already volun- 
teered to administer the test to approximately 5,000 pupils. The 
cities cooperating will receive their own forms and their 
standing in the state. The statistical work and clerical work is 
being done by Cecil Franklin and Nelson Lehsten (Indiana 
University). 

5. The membership committee has formulated a new set 
of membership cards. The membership drive for the state 
and national associations was instituted at the state meeting 
held in April. Material relating to memberships has been in- 
cluded in the Newsletter. There are at present 311 members 
in the state association. 

6. The Executive Committee set the life membership fee in 
the state association at $15.00. There are already three life 
members. 

7. The curriculum committee is cooperating in aiding teach- 
ers throughout the state. Lists of persons connected with state 
colleges or universities and who would be available for talks 
and demonstrations for institutes or teachers’ meetings have 
been distributed. The State Board of Health will pay travelling 
expenses of these people when they are called upon for talks 
or demonstrations. 
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A curriculum workshop in physical education for elementary 
teachers was conducted at Western Reserve University June 
23, 1947, to August 2, 1947. The workshop was designed to 
meet the practical needs of elementary classroom teachers, a 
means of in-service training based on selection, presentation, 
and evaluation of the activities for elementary school groups. 
Methods and practical experience in teaching were provided. 
Units of work in rhythmic activities, with special emphasis on 
play party games and the American square dance were offered, 
as well as units of work in games, self-testing activities, and 
related activities. Special workshop features consisted of 
observation of the elementary classes in physical education at 
Paul Revere School Curriculum Center in health and physical 
education, visits to the Division of Visual Aids for the evalua- 
tion of visual aids materials related to physical education, the 
Health Museum, Squire Valleevue Farm for planned recrea- 
tional activities, and opportunities for individual conferences 
with consultants. The workshop coordinator was Edwina Jones, 
supervisor of physical education for elementary schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Workshop consultants included Emily R. An- 
drews, professor of physical education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; May Hill Arbuthnot, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Western Reserve University; Robert Grueninger, pro- 
fessor of physical education, Western Reserve University; 
Julia Kratovila, principal, Kinsman Elementary School, Cleve- 
land public schools; Edna Morgan, principal, Paul Revere 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Marjorie Philleo, assistant supervisor 
of physical education, Cleveland public schools; Gladys Stevens, 
teacher of music and physical education, Paul Revere School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Eleanor Ware, teacher of health and physical 
education, Paul Revere School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In order to meet the increased demand for teachers in driver 
education training, three universities established training 
courses for high school teachers in this area during the sum- 
mer, 1947. Ohio State University sponsored such a course 
August 4-8, 1947, in cooperation with the State Department 
of Education, Ohio State Automobile Association, and the 
American Automobile Association. A similar course was 
offered at Kent State University September 8-19, 1947. In 
addition, Ohio University offered an 8 weeks’ course in driver 
education and training on the undergraduate and graduate level. 

Kenton High School conducted a health and physical educa- 
tion demonstration March 27-28, 1947, which was participated 
in by over 300 boys and girls. 

Superintendent Walter L. Collins spoke briefly to the large 
group gathered at the event, explaining. the benefits that are 
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received by the students through the physical education pro- 
gram. 


Every high school pupil in Butler County will have a chest 
x-ray by the end of this school year according to Charles G. 
Greig, executive secretary of the Butler County Tuberculosis 
and Health Association who has directed the program in the 
schools. Beginning last October the mobile x-ray unit of the 
association has visited most of the schools and others are 
sheduled for visits before the end of this semester. Mr. Greig ; 
indicated the program has operated very smoothly and thanks 1 
are due to the school pupils, teachers, and school administra- 
tors who helped in this project. 


Reports on the chest x-rays go to the family doctor and to 
the school medical departments as well as to the official health 
department and become a part of the permanent health record 
of the school pupil. 

It is planned also that each pupil entering high school will 
have a chest x-ray to see if he might possibly have some in- 
dication of tuberculosis. Later it is expected that the program 
will be expanded into the lower grades, as time permits. 


The largest group completed was Hamilton High School 
where about 1,700 pupils and teachers participated in the pro- 
gram. Middletown High School was the second largest group 
and one of the first to complete arrangements for the x-ray 
program which is financed by the annual sale of Christmas 
Seals and the contributions of school children to the tuberculo- 
sis fund. 

A total of 5,716 chest x-ray films have been made at the i 
schools, and in addition thousands of industrial employees have a 
had a chest x-ray. The final goal of the program is to make 
it possible for every Butler County resident to have a chest 
x-ray during the school years and to have others during his 
working years so that he may be reasonably sure that he does 
not have tuberculosis. 
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Central District + 
« Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


NORTH DAKOTA .... . By Grace O. Rhonemus 

The North Dakota Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Association will meet October 24, in Bismarck, in con- 
junction with the North Dakota Education Association. Dr. 
J. B. Nash of New York University will be the main speaker. 
Dr. Nash will speak at one of the main education sessions, as 
well as at the joint physical education section. Physical educa- 
tion directors of Bismarck schools, Gladys Johanson and C. 
Denton, will have charge of the luncheon and demonstrations. 

A physical education clinic and demonstration will be given 
October 16 in Grand Forks Central High School for the 
teachers from 12 counties which belong to the Northeast Edu- 
cation Association. The theme will be corecreation. Numbers 
will be done by the boys and girls from Grand Forks grade 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and from the 
men’s and women’s department from the university. 

Glenn S. Hubbard, head basketball and track coach from 
Central High School, Grand Forks, since 1937, resigned to ac- 
cept a position as assistant professor of physical education at 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. Hubbard who brought 
Grand Forks two consecitive state basketball championships 
following his return in December, 1945, after four and one- 
half years in the army, will be head basketball and track coach 
at Linfield and will assist in football coaching. Don Hall will 
be the new basketball coach. He is a graduate of Jamestown 
College and did graduate work at the University of Oregon. 

The fourth Newsletter was published in September, with 
plans for publication every month, during the school session. 


















Schools sending in news for the bulletin are Williston, Dickin- 
son College, Carrington, Minot, Bismarck, Devils Lake, 
Jamestown College, and Grand Forks. 

Miss Hazel Dettman, Fargo City Schools, was director for 
women at Valley City during the summer session. 

Colleges offering a major in physical education for men and 
women for the first time this fall are Jamestown College and 
Mayville Teachers College. 

W. B. Richter, athletic director at Minot State Teachers 
College, has accepted a similar position at Boise Junior Col- 
lege, Boise, Idaho. 

Glenn Jarrett, director of athletics and Leonard Marti, direc- 
tor of physical education at the university, made a trip to sev- 
eral midwest schools the last week in August to inspect athletic 
buildings, thus making plans for the new athletic building to be 
started this coming spring on the campus. 

A. J. Cassel, director of athletics and physical education, 
Jamestown College, and Beatrice Wartchow, director for wom- 
en at the Agricultural College, will discuss the highlights of the 
national convention which they attended in Seattle last April 
on October 24 in Bismarck at the meeting of the Physical 
Education Section. 

Don Clark, assistant football coach and physical education 
instructor, was recreational director for the summer session 
at the university. He published a bulletin once a week contain- 
ing activities for that week. It included free films, swimming, 
tennis, Archery Club, flying tour, baseball, picnics, city tours, 
badminton, and dancing. Square dance mixers were held once 
a week in the women’s gym with instruction. At the end 
of the session men and women dancers performed in the city 
parks for community gatherings. This is the first time such 
a program has been organized on the campus. 

Graduate work in physical education was offered this sum- 
mer at the university. Maldean McLaughlin has been appointed 
new assistant professor in the women’s department. The de- 
partment now has a staff of four. 

Physical education majors from the women’s department at 
the university supervised activities on the city playgrounds 
during the summer session. 

Jamestown College, Moorhead College, Mayville College, 
and the Agricultural College were invited to a sports day 
sponsored by the women’s department of the university in 
May. Activities participated in were badminton, archery, and 
softball. Eunice Way, instructor in sports at the university, was 
in charge. 

Officers of the North Dakota Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Association are as follows: president, E. J. 
Cassel, Jamestown College; vice president, Leonard Marti; 
and secretary-treasurer, Grace O. Rhonemus. These officers 
met with Mr. Klein, director of secondary education, in Fargo, 
June 21, where plans were made to formulate a course of study 
for North Dakota secondary schools in health and physical 
education, to prepare definite requirements for certification to 
permit the teaching of physical education in North Dakota 
Schools, and to organize a program for the North Dakota 
Education Convention. Mr. Klein informed the group that 
the state superintendent of public instruction, Mr. Mordrum, 
is considering the appointment of a state supervisor of health 
and physical education in the near future. This will be a new 
and advanced step as North Dakota has never had such an ad- 
ministrator. The executive committee met with the physical 
education directors of the North Dakota colleges on September 
8 to discuss requirements for teachers in the field. 


MINNESOTA aed By Elizabeth Neuwirth 

Among the pine trees of the north woods stands the St. 
Louis County 4-H Club Camp’s main lodge. Built of virgin 
Norway pine logs, the building measures 120 feet by 80 feet. 
A double fireplace built of native granite blocks brought from 
various parts of the country add an atmosphere of rugged 
comfort to the roomy lobby. The spacious dining hall sug- 
gests an ideal place for parties and banquets. The second 
story dormitories are well equipped with comfortable beds to 
accommodate some 50 campers; there are also three cabins to 
accommodate additional campers. The building has a well 
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lighted library and basement rooms for study, recreation, 
showers, handicraft, and storage. The recreational ground of 
40 acres surrounding the building has a well laid out bathing 
beach, playground, greenery, with picnic tables and fireplaces 
athletic field, and a native forest. ' ; 

Here, indeed, men have fashioned a retreat to which teachers 
can come to gain inspiration to promote their work and to re. 
affirm their faith in God and in the truly American way of 
living. 

Again this year from all parts of the State of Minnesota 
came physical education and health teachers and consultants 
to live together as a big family and to work together to attain 
higher standards of teaching in the second state workshop in 
health and physical education. To attempt to list all the values 
of a workshop such as this would be impossible. Each person 
shared a number of experiences with the others and likewise 
carried with him very personal experiences. 


One of the finest experiences is the contact with and guid- 
ance of the consultants. With their knowledge and experiences 
they were able to help us make the work of selected projects 
vital, functional, and practical. In other words, the projects 
developed are usable in our schools. The consultants who so 
generously gave of their time and efforts were Miss Inez 
Hobart, Mr. M. Z. Way, Miss Joyce Ringbloom, Miss Elsie 
Annis, Miss Nora Rolf, Dr. Ruth Grout, Miss Betty McVean, 
Mr. Thomas Smith, Miss Mabel Shirley, Dr. Catherine Car]- 
son, Mr. Clarence Nelson, Mr. A. Cummings, and Mr. J. Smith. 


Democratic procedures were at all times practiced. In gen- 
eral meetings each person was at liberty to suggest possible 
projects to be developed. Votes were taken to determine the 
group’s sentiments as to the most pressing problems. Teachers 
were permitted to work on the problems in which they were 
most interested. The projects chosen and worked upon were 
these: 


Health: (1) the school lunch program as a nutritional lab- 
oratory in health education, (2) the relationship of health edu- 
cation in the school to health education in the community, (3) 
the functional approach to health education. 


Physical education: (1) supervision in elementary grades, (2) 
development of a unit on the modern dance, (3) suggestions 
and guides for use in the development of a revised state course 
of study in physical education. 


One day of the camp was devoted to visiting superintendents. 
General meetings for discussion were held. The purpose of 
these meetings was to bring about a closer understanding of 
the problems and views of the superintendent and the physical 
education and health teacher. 


Recreation was a combination of organized and free play. 
Each evening after general meetings or group discussions 
there was a period of organized activities. These included 
games of varying skills and activity, singing games, and folk 
dances. Paul Schmidt of Rochester directed most of these 
activities. Lois Johnson of Zumbrota took over the folk dancing 
one evening. There were tournaments in horseshoes, bocci 
ball, and archery, and in addition there was swimming (after- 
noons and evenings), canoeing, boating, and fishing. 


For the past: two workshops we have had a very special oc- 
casion. A banquet has been held on Friday evening. At that 
time we receive impressions of the workshop by consultants, 
campers, and guests. If we were to base the success of the 
workshop on these testimonials alone, we could conclude that ° 
it was decidedly worth while. State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Schweickhard and Mrs. Schweickhard were among the 
guests at the banquet. At that time Mr. Schweickhard told 
us of his enthusiasm for the workshop. He urged us to at- 
tempt to help meet the needs of the world as well as the needs 
of our individual communities. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Perry J. Sandell, state super- 
visor of health and physical education, who was director of 
the workshop and who guided us through the week, and to 
Mr. Thomas Pfaender, director of physical education and 
health at New Ulm, who was director of the camp and who 
helped us enter into the spirit of camp life. 
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National Section on + 
« Women’s Athletics 


By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


The editor of the Sports Bulletin writes: 

This year, as in the past, the Sports Bulletin will come to 
you in six issues, starting in October and ending in March. 
Your prompt subscription will do much to improve the things 
that we can bring to you in the Sports Bulletin. It is sup- 
ported solely by subscriptions. Send your subscription in to- 
day; tell a friend about it; order it for your GAA;; order it 
for your Library. A 

We are.eager for news of your GAA activities. Please send 
them along to Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, Baldwin, 
N. Y. Miss Kloberg is our GAA editor. 

We need news of your after-school program, too. Please 
send it to our “Speak-Up, Students” editor, Jeannette Saur- 
born, Bronxville Public Schools, Broonxville, N. Y. 

Tell us about your recreation parties, too, and those plans 
you have for special occasions, holiday celebrations, etc. Edith 
Saylor, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, will welcome 
this contribution to her Recreation Column. 

Your editor of the Sports Bulletin will welcome articles, 
photos, charts, drawings, cartoons—whatever it is that you are 
doing. Please don’t be modest about your plans and innova- 
tions. Share them with others through the Sports Bulletin. 
Send all to A. Schriver, Editor, Sports Bulletin, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 18, New York. 

You have noticed that we are using sports photographs on 
the cover page of the Sports Bulletin. This year we want to 
use photographs from the sports programs of high schools and 
preparatory schools. 

The photos should be large, and the figures and objects 
should stand out clearly. The name of the school, town, and 
state should be put on the back of each photo. All photos 
will be returned. 

This is your chance to have your school shown all over 
the country. If you have sports photos, or know of anyone who 
has them, won’t you please send them to Miss Schriver 
promptly. We need them now. 

Don’t forget tc subscribe to the Sports Bulletin this year! 
This is a fine publication sponsored by NSWA and edited 
by Miss Alice Schriver. Send $1.50 to A. S. Barnes and Co., 
67 West 44th St., New York City 18. 

The new 1947 Supplement to Educational Films in Sports is 
now available. Those who already have the 1946 catalog 
Educational Films in Sports will find an order request on the 
last page, which, if filled out and sent to NSWA, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., will secure for them the 











“SWIM- AID”! 


THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual protection for swim- 
mers ever devised! Light - sanitary - 
effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
water entering the nose. 
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Sporting Coods or Dep’t 
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new 1947 Supplement. Those who have never ordered the 
1946 catalog may do so by sending 50c to the same ad- 
dress, and both catalogs will be sent. 

The films listed in these catalogs have all been reviewed, 
evaluated, and rated by experts in the particular field which 
each film covers. The 1947 Supplement contains about forty- 
four new films. Frederica Bernhard has spent hours of work 
organizing the material for this catalog, which should be in 
the hands of every teacher of physical education or recreation. 

Send for your copy now! 


Kentucky by Margaret S. Durlein 


The softball season in four colleges in Kentucky closed with 
their annual softball playday. The competitors were Transyl- 
vania, University of Kentucky, Eastern, and Nazareth, the lat- 
ter being the hostess college. 

Ten colleges took part in the Kentucky annual playday at 
Kentucky Wesleyan College. At the business meeting, the 
name of the organization was changed to the “Kentucky Ath- 
letic Federation of College Women.” All colleges in the state 
are being urged to become members. 

Two conferences are planned for the coming year, one in 
the fall, and one in the spring. Plans are being made to 
strengthen the organization and to emphasize sound professional 
training from the colleges down through the high schools. 

The fall, winter and spring playdays will be held at Centre, 
Berea, and Murray, respectively. 

New Mexico by Mercedes Gugisberg 


The New Mexico Board of NSWA had a joint meeting 
with representatives of the New Mexico High School Ath- 
letic Association and with representatives of the High School 
Principals Association on September 13. The purpose of the 
meeting was to develop procedures for the control of girls’ 
athletics throughout the state. Last spring eight vice chair- 
men were appointed by the NSWA Board to work in the ath- 
letic districts stimulating greater participation in intramural 
programs, playdays, and invitational meets. Tennis meets and 
playdays in the districts will be sponsored this fall. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OUTFITTERS 
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NEW YORK 16 


Re-introduces 
Women’s Field Hockey Oxfords 
Cleated Rubber Soles 
$4.45 
Black Leather Teaching Oxfords 
Rubber Arch Soles 
$7.50 
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Suggestions to Contributors - - 


ROM time to time the Editor has received requests 
for information on the preparation of news items, 
and it was felt that a guide list of “do’s” and “don’t’s” 
in the Journal might be helpful to state and district 
editors rather than a letter to the district editors each 
year requesting simply that the total amount of news be 
reduced. 
The Editor will also take this opportunity to call the 
attention of the membership to two or three other items 
in connection with the Journal.* 


Preparation of News 
Much time can be saved in editing news for publi- 
cation if state editors will keep the following points 
ma mind: 
DO 


1. Gather items which will interest the greatest num- 
ber of people. Keep in mind the fact that your news will 
appear one month after you have written it. Therefore 
if an event is to take place after you have written about 
it but before it appears in print, describe it in the past 
tense. When action is desired in connection with a par- 
ticular project, announce it as far in advance as possible. 
Write up news accounts of happenings as soon as possi- 
ble after occurrence so that they will be of greater in- 
terest. 

2. Type your news double spaced on plain white 
paper, 84x11, in paragraph style, and set it up in the 
form in which it appears in the Journal; i.e., set the 
state name in capitals at left and state editor’s name at 
right. 

3. Try to keep the total amount submitted (for each 
state) down to one page. This may appear to be a very 
small amount to a state editor but if every state turned 
in even that amount we would still have a large news 
section, not including the Dance Section, NSWA, or 
Canadian News. Consider that an Illinois member 
reads the Illinois news, perhaps the Midwest District 
news, and the National News. Outside of the latter, he 
is interested in only 1/6 of all the remaining district 
news (assuming he reads all of the Midwest news). 

4. Send your news to the district editor on the date 
specified by him, or at least before the first of the month 
since he has to send the material to the Editor by the 
first. 


DON’T 
1. Send in local news items which could be printed 
in district, state, or local newsletters since too much 
news cuts down the number of articles in the Journal. 
If such items are all that are available make a selection 
and keep the total down to a page. For example, an 
announcement concerning additional personnel at a 
college or university, or the movement of an individual 
*Copies of the revised Journal standards for the prepara- 


tion of manuscripts for publication will be available in the 
near future. Anyone interested in the original standards, 


published in the Journal in 1944, may obtain a copy by writ- 
ing to the Washington office. 
number which is J373. 


It should be referred to by 





from one institution to another should be published in 
local newsletters. An announcement of a state meeting 
or workshop or summary of such activities, or a descrip. 
tion of some program features which may have value 
for others would be suitable for the Journal. 

2. Strike over errors in names, dates, places, etc., so 
that the material is illegible. 

3. Use nicknames or abbreviate names of persons or 
institutions, Names of organizations, if well known, 
may be written with initials in block style with no 
periods or spaces; for example, the association name js 
usually written “AAHPER.” 

4. Send in outlines of programs or quote long pas- 
sages from other printed materials. 

5. Duplicate items sent in by other reporters if pos- 
sible. For example NSWA state representatives or 
dance reporters and state editors sometimes send in 
writeups of the same material. 


District editors usually keep track of the contribution 
of each state each month and to them falls the responsi- 
bility of encouraging the states from which little or no 
response is received (there are some in spite of the large 
amount of news), checking over the news submitted, 
and making sure that it reaches the Washington office 
by the deadline. 

Since the Dance Section, NSWA, and Canadian 
News are set up on a national basis it is easier to assign 
an arbitrary amount of space, and it is felt that a total 
of five to seven typewritten pages each month should be 
sufficient for them. This amounts to roughly one printed 
page in the Journal. 


Obviously it will not always be possible for states to 
adhere to a one-page schedule, particularly if they have 
important items which require more than that amount 
of space, added to the fact that there will probably be 
some states not contributing. In such instances every 
effort will be made to make the necessary adjustments. 

Please do not misunderstand your Editor’s intention 
in this matter. She would be only too glad to publish 
as much news as a state cared to subsgit if no other con- 
sideration were involved than to inform one’s friends 
what happened at the demonstration the previous 
month. The paper situation, however, cost of the Jour- 
nal, and last but not least, the reduction of other parts 
of the Journal as a result of too much news, particularly 
the articles, make it necessary to cut down the total 
amount of news to as great an extent as possible. 


Editorials 


Members are invited to submit editorials for publica- 
tion in the Journal. As a matter of fact they always have 
been but the statement is made again so that some of 
the members, particularly the newer ones, will not think 
that editorials are only written upon request or that 
only well established leaders in the field submit such 
material. Editorials should be shorter than regular 
articles, about three to five pages double spaced. They 
should be concerned with some problem or controversial 
issue that the individual feels should be brought to the 
attention of the membership. Such material should not 

(Continued on Page 627) 
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The Extracurricular War 


w* have often heard it said that each teacher thinks of his 
own subject as being the most important. This idea 
carries over into the after-school program as well. 


We are so enthusiastic about our own field that we lose 
sight of our primary concern, the child. The unfortunate factor 
is that the after-school clubs usually involve a comparatively 
small group and the same group of students, those who have 
abilities in many fields. There is the girl who dances well, 
writes for the school paper, and is needed for the senior play, 
and there is the boy who is presidnt of Latin Club, plays in 
the school orchestra, and is a member of the yearbook staff. 


Human nature being what it is most club sponsors want 
this type of individual in their organization. This is the type 
of student who produces tangible results. Usually these chil- 
dren have a great deal of energy and take advantage of every 
opportunity to develop their interests, but this very energy 
is one of the dangers to be controlled. The student’s interest is 
so vital that he or she strives to do well in all the activities, 
and often the result is fatigue and tension because of being torn 
emotionally and physically in three or more directions at once. 

These students do not have the ability to choose and select 
activities for a school year. To them everything is exciting and 
must be entered into now, today. When they are asked to make 
a choice voluntarily they look at the teacher with reproach as 
though they were being deprived of a desired possession. They 
will wait until the accumulative load is too great and then 
reluctantly agree that perhaps it would be better to drop 
sophomore dramatics. 

It is suggested that all club directors set up a questionnaire 
for themselves at the beginning of the school year. The fol- 
lowing is a plan which might be used when considering a stu- 
dent for membership or paticipation in an activity. 

1. Will this student gain something from this activity? 
(Socially, emotionally, or physically), 

2. What other clubs has the student signed up for? 

3. Are all of his or her interests of the active or strenuous 
type? Do they involve numerous rehearsals or outside work? 
If so request the student to make a choice. 

4. What responsibilities does the student have outside of 
school ? ” 

5. Does the individual have ability in the activity or an 
interest that will overbalance a lack of real ability? 

In order to carry out this plan the club sponsor will have to 
consult other sponsors. This not only results in the preven- 
tion of problems later on but develops cooperation and mutual 
interest among the directors themselves. 

A long period of planning and guidance of the individual’s 
after-school program is practical. If Susan is interested in dra- 
matics and dance, let her go out for dramatics one year 
and dance the next. If she attempts them singly the results 
will probably be more superior than if she divides her time 
and energies between the two arts. The situation would be 
different if Susan were enrolled in a Theatre Arts school. 

Another practice this writer would like to see discarded is 
that of selecting only those students with experience, definite 
ability, and social status as participants. This type of thinking 
is more prevalent among the students themselves than among 
the faculty. The faculty sponsor must wield a firm hand (in 
a velvet glove, of course) to guard against this. Among high 
school students particularly there is a strong sense of con- 
servatism and lack of insight as to the main reason for the 
club’s existence. This author’s experience has shown that 
an explanation to the effect that the club is for the develop- 
ment of interest, skill, understanding of the activity, and of 
other individuals is necessary for students and some parents. 
Ability is definitely an asset but not always a prerequisite. 
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The desired aim cannot always be measured by a yardstick. 
We as physical educators have many opportunities to allevi- 

ate this extracurricular feud. We are strategically situated; 
every student comes to the gymnasium and large numbers par- 
ticipate in the usually popular girls’ or boys’ program. Then 
too confidences are bestowed upon us which differ from those 
given to other faculty members. There is an exciting chal- 
lenge for us in this situation, first, because our primary in- 
terest is with the student’s physical, emotional, and social 
development; second, because we wish to provide a varied, 
flexible program. If we accept this challenge, the GAA or 
BAA will contribute toward unity of all extracurricular pro- 
grams. 

Ira Hoxsie, 

Columbia High School, 

South Orange, New Jersey. 


How We Organized A Majors’ Club 


Fe Aaty in the school year it was decided to organize a club 
at Syracuse University for students majoring in health, 
physical education, and recreation. Although there had been 
an upperclass men’s honorary physical education club (inactive 
during the war) and a women’s physical education club for a 
number of years on the campus, there were a number of prob- 
lems to iron out in setting up the new combined organization. 
To assist in the initial planning, representative schools 
throughout the country were approached to determine what 
type of student clubs were in operation. The response was 
gratifying and provided valuable information toward the devel- 
opment of our club. 

It is hoped that the following summary of reported practices 
plus observations based on the limited experience gained with 
our group, will be of assistance to other institutions in organ- 
izing similar clubs. Certainly the student bodies of our 
teacher-training institutions represent a large untapped source 
of potential membership for state and national organizations, 
which cannot be overlooked. 


Purposes 

The purposes of these clubs were usually reported about as 
follows: 

1. To stimulate a wide and intelligent interest in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

2. To serve as a means of disseminating information. 

3. To advance the standards of teaching and leadership. 

4. To cooperate with local and national health, physical 
education, and recreation associations. 

5. To promote social and professional cooperation between 
physical education majors and faculty. 

6. To lead up to membership in national honoraries. (Phi 
Epsilon Kappa, etc.) 


O ficers 

General practice seems to favor the following set of officers: 
president, vice president, secretary-treasurer (sometimes re- 
ported as two separate offices), alumni secretary, publicity or 
program chairman, and occasionally a recording secretary. The 
usual practice is election for a year’s term, with the election 
being held at the last meeting of the year. A few institutions 
reported elections of officers each semester, but this seems to 
be too short a term for continuity in policy. Some colleges 
reported elections at the end of the first semester, so that new 
officers would have the guidance of their predecessors for a 
term. Such a plan seems to have considerable merit. 


Some colleges specify the class from which each officer 
should be elected, and indicate that certain offices must be 
filled alternately by a man and a woman. While the latter 
practice has some merit, in certain instances it might be unfair 
to a particular individual who deserves to be elected but who 
is disqualified because of such rotation. In most instances a 
majority ballot was required for electing officers. When 
vacancies occurred during the year, the president or governing 
board is empowered to appoint a successor for the unexpired 
term. The usual practices in regard to presentation of candi- 
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dates by a nominating committee and a provision for nomina- 
tions from the floor were reported, 
Governing Board 

Practically all schools reported some form of governing 
board or executive committee. Its composition varied from 
the officers and chairmen of standing committees to one repre- 
sentative from each class, or a man and woman from each 
class, plus the officers and adviser. A representative governing 
board is obviously the key to a successful club. 

Faculty Adviser 

The faculty adviser was variously reported as being student 
elected, or department head ex-officio, or as one man and one 
woman either elected by the students or appointed by the 
faculty. The duties were to act as general counselor and in 
some instances included being co-treasurer. Other staff mem- 
bers were extended membership privileges either with or with- 
out the payment of dues. 

Meetings 

Club meetings were variously reported as being held every 
two weeks, monthly, four times a year, or once a semester. 
Certainly once a month would not be too often if they were 
properly organized and conducted. The type of meetings 
varied from professional to purely social gatherings. Probably 
the professional meeting which includes some social activity 
has more appeal to the club members. It is suggested that the 
use of speakers from other departments on the campus would 
be desirable. 

Committees 

The usual committees were reported: nominating, program, 
publicity, student-faculty, and alumni. Nominating, program, 
and publicity committees were generally considered to be 
essential. It seems desirable to list the duties of committees 
to aid them in functioning. 

Dues 

The dues assessed members varied from $.25 to $2.50 a year. 
One college reported having no dues at all. Their club was 
financed through receipts from a professional dance group 
performance which they had sponsored. 

At Syracuse, we have found it highly desirable to have 
student club dues cover both state and national association 
memberships. The students thus become associated early with 
these professional organizations and have the added advantage 
of securing both state and national journals. This seems to 
aid in developing a more professional attitude, and helps 
bridge the gap between student and potential teacher. 

Membership 

Membership in the student clubs varied from those limited 
to undergraduate majors to those including both undergraduate 
and graduate major students and including alumni as inactive 
members. Failure to pay dues, or missing two successive meet- 
ings, were reported by some schools as cause for suspension 
of membership. 

Special Features or Functions 

Some of the special functions sponsored by various clubs 
which seemed commendable included: 

1. Publication of a special newsletter. 


2. Maintenance of a bulletin board for items of interest, 

1. Arrangement of alumni meetings. 

4. Maintenance of a special club room. 

5. Conducting a senior send-off, or formal banquet. 

6. Arrangement of joint meetings with other state and 
sectional major clubs. 

7. Conducting student section meetings at state conventions, 
(A special meeting room for students to gather in is recom. 
mended for these conventions.) 


Steps in Planning 

Fundamental to the success of a majors’ club is the students’ 
own feeling of a need for such an organization. If the advan. 
tages of such a club are made clear, the problem of stimulating 
such interest is more easily solved. Actually, experience has 
demonstrated that students themselves have initiated such 
movements in several instances. 

As soon as student enthusiasm is apparent, the next step is 
to check with the proper campus authorities relative to policies 
regarding the formation of such organizations. Usually the 
deans of men and women are the proper authorities through 
which such matters are cleared. All staff members must co- 
operate in organizing and publicizing the first meeting to insure 
getting off to a good start. A social program with refresh- 
ments is desirable. Cider and doughnuts are universally liked, 
easily served, and in season during the fall, whem the first 
meetings usually occur. 

At the first organizational meeting, temporary committees 
may be appointed to draw up the constitution and to prepare 
a slate of candidates for officers. A date for the next meeting 
should be arranged at this time. It should be held soon enough 
so that initial enthusiasm will not have cooled. A faculty 
member cooperatively working with the constitution and nom- 
inating committees should insure a workable constitution being 
presented for adoption, and a well chosen initial set of 
candidates. 

At the second meeting, the constitution should be adopted, 
officers elected, and plans established for future meetings. At 
this time students take over the major job of maintaining the 
club although the mature guidance of a faculty adviser will 
strengthen the club immeasurably. 

The principles of democracy should prevail in the club if it 
is to prosper. Faculty members should not try to interfere 
unduly, but should indicate their interest by regular attendance 
at meetings and participation in club functions. Cooperation 
between students and faculty is fundamental. 

Advantages in Student Clubs 

1. Students become more professionally minded and develop 
group solidarity. 

2. Students build a professional library through state and 
national jourmals, secured as a by-product of membership. 
These assist the student in his professional training and, 
through continued membership after graduation, become essen- 
tial tools in his teaching career. 

3. Students become identified with state and national pro- 
fessional organizations. Carry-over from this apprenticeship 
should result in increased membership in professional groups, 
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ARCHERY TACKLE 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL woot FELT BACKSTOPS 
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Robin Hood Archery Co. 
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Book of Dance — Rhythm — Music 
By Sally Baker Hewitt 

Attractive book containing 36 dance rhythms for modern 

dance classes in schools. Introductory offer, $1.00 post- 


paid. A penny postcard requesting this book will bring 
it to you. 





332 Edward Ave., Jackson, Mich. 





HAND BALANCING 


SINGLE HAND-TO-HAND TEAM 
A thorough treatise, 500 photographs, 50,000 words. Suitable 
for student or instructor. Written by recognized professional 
gymnasts of long experience as performers and _ instructors. 
Also HEAD BALANCING—Single, Head-to-Head, Trapeze. 
Send for free. elaborate, illustrated folder. 


PAULINETTI and JONES 











702 W. Venango St. Philadelphia 40, Penns. 
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BRASS CHECKS 


Ocean 
tank suits 


Now, as before the war, available 
in fast vat colors knitted with fine 
two ply combed yarn. 


Known for many years for their 
excellent fit and long service. It 
is the number of times a suit gives 
satisfactory wear that is the true 
measure of its cost. 


Scarlet 
Green 


Copen 
Royal 


Fast Vat Dyes 
Sizes 22 to 46 
$16.50 a dozen 


Any organization that has not 
used OCEAN suits may have a free 
trial sample on request. 
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POOL THERMOMETERS 
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MEDART 
FOP... 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
room equipment and physical educa- 
tional apparatus. During these years 
Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
. Medart of St. Louis. 








Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes » Gym- 
nasium Apparatus «Telescopic Gym Seats 


' ‘Basketball Backstops « Basketball Score-' 


boards-and the new Acromat-Trampolin 






















and should produce better qualified and more alert workers in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

4. The major club serves as a medium for meeting with 
similar professional groups on other campuses. 

5. Valuable leadership training, which is indispensable ig 
the teaching profession, is acquired. 

6. The club provides a way of meeting faculty members as 
co-workers, and promotes unity of purposes and mutual under. 
standing. 

7. The position of health, physical education, and recreation 
in the institutions is enhanced by an active professional clyb, 

Cart A. TRoEsTER, Jr 
Joun H. SHaw 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York. 


Did You Know That - - - 


HE Journal of the American Dental Association hag 

pointed out that the artificial addition of sodium fluoride 
to drinking water to inhibit dental decay among children jg 
still largely experimental and should not be attempted on a 
universal basis. It repeated an earlier recommendation, how- 
ever, to the effect that all dentists apply diluted solutions of 
sodium fluoride to the teeth of child patients during the course 
of regular dental treatments since such application has been 
found to reduce dental decay by as much as forty percent. 


* * * 














ORONET Instructional Films has released several new 

films among which are four which will be of interest 
to members: “Playground Safety,” “Springboard Techniques: 
The Forward and Backward Lifts,” “American Square 
Dance,” and “Secial Dancing” (waltz and foxtrot). The first 
one is for elementary and junior high schools and the last 
three are designed for elementary and secondary schools and 
adults. Write to the Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, II. 

* * ok 


UCCESSFUL vaccination of monkeys against infantile 
paralysis, using live polio virus, was recently announced 
by a group of scientists at Johns Hopkins University though 
it was emphasized that the vaccine is still too dangerous for 
human use. 
x ok * 


HE United States Public Health Service reports a very 

gloomy outlook on American teeth. Almost all childrea 
have at least one decayed tooth by the time they are six years 
old, adults 25-30 years of age have about 20 bad teeth, and 
those over 65 have only 7 of the original 32 not damaged, 
filled,.or missing. Though the need is obviously much greater, 
only one out of every five persons receives adequate dental 
attention. 





Relationships 


(Continued from Page 571) 


health education. All health experiences are not health 
education. Those which have to do with health protec- 
tion (as the supplying of safe drinking water and sani- 
tary systems, or the inoculations and vaccinations) and 
those which have to do with health service (as surgical 
and medical treatments) only come within the health 
education field when they are accompanied by an 
awareness of cause and effect and purpose, by a reason- 
ing process, by an integration. 
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» CAGER—A solid, speedy 
shoe designed for basketball 
—laces to toe for firm sup- 
port through the whole foot. 











with Championship Keds 


The power that drives through to win the game—the stamina 
your team needs to make an extra goal—often comes from 
alive, untired legs and feet—feet in Keds. 














SHOCKPROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 


Keds Cushion Arch, famous for years, cradles every turn 
and twist of the foot in action, as though part of the foot itself. 
It actually moves with the foot. 

Traction soles, built for lightning quick get-away, or on-a- 
dime stops, relieve foot muscles of over-work, offset shock. 

And in Keds, you ll notice the tops have a slanting cut— 
non-binding — youll notice the smooth insides that don’t chafe. 





Only Keds Have All These Features: In every way, your team of winners needs Keds. 
e@ Scientific Last, allows full toe play 
e@ Slanted two-piece tops; no binding 
e Smooth inside construction Us 
© Balanced toughness throughout one 
e Traction soles; non-marking 
e Pull-proof eyelets @® 


e Wash clean with soap and water REC. U.8. PAY. OFF, 


They're not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. We Hoe of Champions 
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TIMELY 
MeceGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 
By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health and Dean of the Medical Sciences, 
University of Minnesota. 


Third edition. 707 pages, $2.75 


One of the leading textbooks in the field, this 
remarkably successful book has been enthus- 
iastically endorsed by teachers and reviewers 
everywhere. The third edition of this authori- 
tative, readable, practical guide to healthful 
living has been revised to include develop- 
ments in the fields of nutrition, vitamins, 
physical fitness, immunity, normal sex life. 
etc. 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 
By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 
322 pages, $2.00 


Teachers say that this abridgement of the 
author’s Textbook of Healthful Living pro- 
vides the perfect answer to today’s needs for 
a brief, vital text geared to the shorter courses 
and heightened values caused by postwar con- 
ditions. It retains the flavor of liberal docu- 
mentation and descriptive clarity that gave the 
longer text its distinctive character. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING FOR NURSES 
By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 
and Ruth E. Boynton, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health and Director of the Students’ Health 
Service, University of Minnesota. 


534 pages, $2.75 


Widely used in orientation, personal hygiene, 
or pre-professional courses for nurses, this 
sound text covers the essential information in 
personal and community health that every 
nurse should have, both for her own welfare 
and that of her patient. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


330 West 42nd Street 















Recreation includes much that is educational but jg 
not physical. A part of this, but not all, belongs to 
health education. Some of the activities which are 
commonly called physical education and recreation lie 
outside the field of education altogether. As with the 
experiences in health service and health protection, 
they might sometimes be brought within the field by 
the addition of the educational process. Our activities 
are our tools. Tools can be used for diverse purposes, 
Only when they are used for educational purposes can 
they be called physical education tools. A tool which 
is used at one age may be discarded and have no 
place among the tools useful at another age. The game, 
Hide and Seek, might be a legitimate tool for develop- 
ing social health in the hands of a skillful teacher at 
one time, but a little later it should not be kept in the 
field of physical education for that child. The author 
would place outside the field of physical education for 
any person any activity which has been perfected by 
that person. It is felt that supplying the opportunity 
for the highly skilled girl to carry on an activity in 
which she has already perfected herself is not a part of 
physical education. It may become a part of health 
education in some of its other facets, if she has not al- 
ready profited along these lines to the extent that cir- 
cumstances permit. It might be used to help develop 
the spiritual or social or emotional facets of health, but 
the teacher and the student must be aware of the poten- 
tialities in order to make it a truly educational ex- 
perience. The highly skilled girl may need work, but 
if she has reached the plane of diminishing returns in 
an activity, that activity ceases to be a good tool to use 
for her physical education. One might as well continue 
to have a child add two and two when he wants a 
mathematical education, or continue to have him build 
with ABC blocks when he desires an architectural train- 
ing. 

If we make progress in our field of physical educa- 
tion toward our aims of total fitness we must make our 
program one which is developmental and progressive 
at every step of the way. We must recognize the differ- 
ences and the overlappings in the closely related 
divisions of our combined programs of health, physical 
education, and recreation. We must plan in the field of 
physical education to include a considerable amount of 
the material which belongs also in the field of health 
education. We must include those recreational skills 
which are physically vigorous only as long as they are 
increasing one’s neuromuscular control and_ one’s 
knowledge or understanding of the psychological and 
physiological outcomes. After that time these same ac- 
tivities may have an important place in the life of the 
individual but they can hardly be called educational. 
We must also recognize the fact that the major part 
of the field of recreation lies outside the field of phys- 
ical education. 

The time has come when we must decide the mean- 
ing of physical education and what is to be included 
in the school experience of our students, if we are not 






' to spend our time and efforts in rather aimless wan- 


derings in fields other than our own, sometimes at- 
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Teachers of Teen-Age Girls 
Acclaim New Educational Film 


short minutes far more subject matter than a 
teacher could handle in forty-five minutes, 


From THE JOURNAL of the American Medi- 
even with careful preparation.” 


cal Association — “This excellent film The 
Story of Menstruation is intended for showing 
to groups of adolescent girls to explain the ' 
physiology of menstruation. This film accom- Students applaud —The reaction of stu- 
plishes the extraordinary feat of teaching dents is deeply gratifying. Girls participate in 
something essentially serious while preserving discussion readily — ask questions freely — 
an air of good cheer and relieving the tension with no trace of embarr assment. Fear and 
by unexpected humor. It consists entirely of superstition are banished in the light of scien- 
animation, beautifully colored and accom- tific fact. And common-sense rules for physi 
and mental health take the place of rumors 
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panied by carefully worded commentary. The 
introduction of this film into the schools and taboos. a 
should of course be accompanied by _ the lin san 4 
teacher’s guide and by the pamphlets ‘Very Parents are enthusiastic — “I’m glad my : 
Personally Yours’ for individual distribution.” daughter had the opportunity of seeing this | 
film. I wish I could have seen such a film when 4 
Teachers welcome it — The Story of Menstru- I was a girl” — that has been the reaction of 4 
hundreds of parents at PTA meetings where : j 


ation was filmed to help teachers create a 

normal, healthy attitude in the minds of teen- the film has been shown. 

age girls. Teachers have shown it to literally : 

hundreds of thousands of students since its How to get prints— 16 mm. prints 
schools without charge on a 
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release in November of 746. In city after are available to sch 
city, school systems are registering their short-term loan basis. Just fill out the coupon | 
approval by showing the film to every girl below and you will receive complete informa- es 
in all junior and senior high schools. tion promptly. The demand for prints is heavy, 4 

As one teacher commented, “The picture but we will try to meet your request so that a 
portrays beautifully and unemotionally a you can fit the picture into your schedule 4 
phase of a normal girl’s life. It covers in ten at the right time. eT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | 
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tempting to develop an exact pattern of recreational 
activity for a position in which the student will never 
find himself. The experiences within our own field 
should be those which obviously lead directly or jp. 
directly to greater total satisfactions. They should jp. 
volve more and more of attention, of reason, of neuro. 
muscular coordination and power, of emotional exhila. 
ration and control. If our work is to result in a regi 
education or “leading out” of our students, we cannot 
stay in the blind alleys of knowledge or skills already 
well learned. The experiences in which we lead them 
must be those of the whole individual, broadening the 
physical, emotional, mental, and social horizons and 
deepening the relations between these various sides of 
their natures. The experiences must not tend to split 
the personality but must lead toward balance and 
wholeness. « 





Postwar Trends 
(Continued from Page 569) 





Total Replies Yes No 
Colleges N 52 2 50 
Private % 3.8 96,2 
Colleges N 31 3 28 
State % 9.7 90.3 
Teachers N 26 2 24 
Colleges % ta 923 
State 
Summary N 180 15 145 
% 9.4 90.6 
Coed N 136 ie 121 
Schools % 11 89 
Women’s N 20 0 20 
Schools % 0 100 
Men’s N 24 0 24 
Schools % 0 100 


Where changes occurred in the excuse policy for 
physical education they were in the direction of a gen- 
eral tightening up of the requirement so that only bona 
fide medical excuses were accepted. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Exactly two-thirds of the colleges and universities 
which replied are excusing veterans from their physical 
education requirement. Comments indicate that physical 
educators generally disapprove of this policy. Only one 
person reported favoring it on the basis of its seeming 
reasonableness. A few colleges indicated they have set 
terminal dates for excusing veterans from the require- 
ment based upon the date of entrance into the army. In 
these cases G.I.’s entering the service since V-J day are 
being held to the same requirement as the regular 
student. 

2. Except for the above instance, changes have been 
relatively few, and apparently the gains made during 
the war period are being generally held. When changes 
have occurred, the tendency has been to revert back to 
prewar levels. 

3. In several instances where the total requirement 
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No wonder so many coaches specify basketball shoes with “P-F’”’! “P-F” is a special, 
patented, built-in feature that increases your team’s ‘‘staying power,”’ guards against flat 
feet, provides safe, correct, comfortable foot support. Every coach knows just how im- 
portant these things are to his team. And remember, ‘‘P-F’” Basketball Shoes are made 
only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company. Look at these Plus Features: 


1. Molded tan, non-marking, positive-grip outsoles. 

2. Sponge cushion insoles and heels. 

3. Extra quality army duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers. 
4. Ventilating eyelets. 





“PP-F means Posture Foundation 


1. This rigid wedge keeps the bones of the foot in 
their natural, normal position. 


2. This sponge rubber cushion protects the 
sensitive area of the foot. 
® Trade Mark 
















Do you regard 
Menstrual Instruction 
as a must Subject? , 





You can hardly expect that all girls will receive proper 
instruction in the purpose, function and care of menstrua- 
tion unless some of them get it in school. Shouldn’t you 
make sure that every one of your students has a full under- 
standing of these very important matters? 

For your. convenience in conducting a discussion of 
menstruation, a free manual is here offered. It is entitled 
“How Times Have Changed” and is a compilation of 
historical data and present-day medical knowledge. You 
can accept this material as authoritative. (Extracts from 
doctors’ papers are included.) Also offered free are folders 
for students. 

In discussing menstrual care, you will probably meet 
questions about Tampax monthly sanitary protection. 
Tampax discards belts and external pads. No odor. No 
chafing. May be worn in the water. Has strong appeal to 
freedom-loving girls and their questions are likely to be 
answered in the literature. Details of offer in coupon. 







* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
Nop, » 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the 
American Medical 
Association. 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax manual 
for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” (J Sample box of 
Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
C2 Booklets for students “Coming of Age.” No. of students 
a, ae cn 
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has been lowered in terms of semesters, academic creg 
has been retained for the remaining semesters of the 
requirement (schools where physical education was pm, 
quired before the war, but without academic credit hy 
ing granted). 

4. Private schools maintained their more conservatip 
attitude as reported in the first study, both in regard 
general policies and to their willingness to excuse yg, 
erans from the requirement. 

5. One additional point seems to be indicated by an 
analysis of the data. Those institutions in which th 
physical education staff was most disturbed about peng. 
ing changes, and which wanted the results of the firg 
survey to help plead their cases, seemed to suffer littl 
or no setback from the gains made during the wa 
period. Furthermore, where the physical director ex. 
pressed a particularly strong conviction in regard tog 
certain feature in the requirement, that feature seemed 
invariably to be retained by his college. The logic’ 
conclusion seems to be that vigorous measures on oy 
part would do much to enhance the position of physic 
education on many campuses. o 






















A Playground Project 


(Continued from Page 580) 

mothers who asked how much was needed and it set 
the pace for those receiving the benefits to take an 
active part in its support when possible. Many made 
pledges tc pay later in the season, which was acceptable, 
and the practice was continued through the two subse- 
quent years of 1944-45. At no time, however, was a 
registration fee charged. 

Under WPA, registration ranged from 50-200, but 
the average daily attendance was neither 100 percent 
regular nor a very high percentage of those registered. 
Throughout the 10 years of its history, the sponsors 
have made every effort to attract under-privileged 
children by seeking them out individually, and by 
urging and arranging transportation. Registration 
was about 132 the past summer with regular attendance 
of 60-75 each day. Parents expressed their increased 
appreciation in increased pledges and donations of $ 
to $10 for the 10-week period and in personal contacts 
on registration day. The latter is very important. 

As they had promised, in 1943 the city coundl 
assumed the director’s salary of $250 for the season, 
with ground maintenance by the park service, as usual. 

The year 1944 found us without a director. Agaif 
our work and past record inspired a member of AAUW 
to offer her services. The head of dramatics and aft 
at the high school became our director and continued 
the following year with a raise, the total now being 
$350 for the season, which came from the city budget. 

Because even youngsters were now commanding 
adult wages we felt it only just that assistants to the 
director be paid, and a token scale of 10c per hour was 
agreed upon with the group of workers who volur 
teered from the eighth grade, freshmen, and sophomorts 
as age groups, as well as Girl Scouts earning civit 
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The Original Paper Bath Slippers 
Provide Inexpensive @ 





FOOT PROTECTION 


Encourage foot health. . . retard the spread 
of “‘athlete’s foot’ . . . focus students’ at- 
tention on the vital importance of sanita- 
tion! Instructors are finding a popular solu- 
tion by making SANI-TREACS available 
in locker rooms, pools and showers. 


Always a fresh pair, then 


thrown away. 


Surprisingly comfortable creped texture . 
water repellent and sturdy one-piece con- 


















struction. Send 
for samples and 


prices; state 
age - range 
of students. 











SANI-TREAD CO., 


ne. 
1730 Elmwood Ave. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y 











badges. A few boys became interested as they 
panied children to and from the playground, and it wy 
soon evident that they would fit into the plan admirably 
The children adored these fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, ani 
eighth-grade boys who played with them and so, dui 
the past season, boys made up nearly half the staff 
assistants. Many are the errands they can do m 
bicycles for the director, besides adding their om 
peculiar flavor to the program. This group of y 
sters was welded into a close little unit, and took great 
interest and pride in the project, responding readily 
training. At the end of the season they formed a pep. 
manent organization ¢alled “The Play Pilots” with 
plans to meet during the winter. Constructive idea 
and criticisms were often brought to the attention 
sponsors and directors by this group. 


Not too much can be said of the benefits the young 
workers derive from such contacts and training ig 
shouldering responsibilities under an able director, 


Parents and friends were invited to visit the daily 
program and once or twice a season special days were 
observed with informal plays and other forms 9 
entertainment by the children. In return, treats were 
provided for each child present. Ever conscious of 
potential values the playground could develop, the abl 
director stimulated imagination, creative skills, and 
good habits of citizenship. 

The salute to our flag, singing of songs, daily trips 
about the park observing the abundant beauty in nature, 
followed by storytelling, reciting of poems, drawing, 
coloring, and cutting varied the regular routine. 


The wading pool never lost its appeal. Many children 
conquered their fear of water as they splashed in the 
sunshine. In mid-morning and mid-afternoon each 
child received a graham cracker while resting, often 
on a grassy slope near a lagoon somewhere in the park. 
Precious tid-bits and dried bread were fed to the ducks 
and geese and their families as these new friends fre 
quented the playground region just at the appointed 
times each day. The waterlilies, the swan, the occ 
sional turtle, or muskrat became very real characters 
in their daily living, under the sympathetic guidance 
of the director. 

Objectively, particularly in this protracted period of 
congested and telescoped housing of our families, there 
are many social problems. Recreational and playground 
facilities will be found or created by individuals. Mostly 
these must be outside the home for lack of physical 
space and normal relationships. 

Communities should anticipate these needs and direct 
these urges into safe and wholesome channels and 
thereby build a citizenry well adjusted. Too often the 
city planners fail to recognize the need and lag behind, 
placing their emphasis on delinquency. It is never too 
late to start to build, and small groups can lead the 
way in educating civic bodies and leaders. Often 4 
point must be proven before we dare ask or expett 
public support. 

Similar programs as outlined in this article can be 
projected into the schol age years and can be equally 
vital and successful. 
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TREATMKRAS 





TESTED and 


Approved! 


No matter what type of floors you may 
have ... in Halls, Class Rooms or Gym... 
Hillyards have Treatments and Mainte- 
nance Materials that Protect their surface, 
prciong their life, give added beauty with 
economy. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Spe- 
cialist in your locality, he will gladly give 
advice on any vexing maintenance prob- 
lem, floor treatments 
or sanitation, call or 
wire us today, no ob- 
ligation. 


FREE to coacnes 


This entirely NEW Hill- 
yard Combination Basket- 
ball Chart and Score Book, 
full of interesting infor- 
mation about gym floor 
upkeep and many charts 
for keeping score. 








pistrisuToRS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. saancues im paincipat cities 


470 ALABAMA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Gue New Delivery Insucance Plan! 


YOU CAN ORDER YOUR FUTURE SEATING 
REQUIREMENTS NOW-FOR DELIVERY LATER 


The plan is simple. Decide now: 


(1) Whether you'll want portable steel grandstands or portable 
wood bleachers, and 


(2) What seating capacity you'll need. Then, send us a tentative 
order and we will give you an estimated cost and delivery date. Thirty 
days before probable shipping date, you will receive a firm quotation 
at which time you may either give us definite shipping instructions or 
ask us to remove your tentative order from our schedule. 


In the tables, we show a few group arrangements and capacities. 
Many others can be supplied. 


Universal Bleachers are better and yet offer a substantial savings. 
Lower cost per seat—lower maintenance—longer life—greater safety— 
smaller investment per seat. Be sure of delivery—get on our produc- 
tion schedule, NOW! 





A Universal Steel Grandstand 

















STEEL PORTABLE 
Length Rows High Capacity 
90’0” 8 520 
138’0” 10 1000 
198’0” 10 1430 
234’0” 12 2028 
WOOD PORTABLE 
75'0” 9 495 
135’0” 10 990 
210’0” 10 1540 
180’0” 15 1980 











tivevsat BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 


Bleacher Experts. for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


ILLINOIS 








“MAD OR MUDDLED” 
196 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 


“Calculated to rock the chairs of educators from 
coast to coast,” Boston Herald. “‘Mad or Muddled’ is 
worth anybody’s time to read, consider and possibly tear 
their hair in extreme perplexity,” Carl Sandburg. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 


168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


“An arresting document which parents would do well 
to read and ponder upon,” Neal O’Hara, Boston Trav- 
eler. “Marked by Chestertonian provocativeness and 
Menckenian vigor, by simultaneous use of rapier and 


bludgeon,” A. M. Schlesinger, Harvard. 
HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The above are the Introductions to the last two 
editions. The 30th edition, 1072 pages, red silk cloth, 
$6.00, critically describes Private Schools. “It gives con- 
cise and critical information about each of the thousands 
of schools it discusses,” New York Sun. 


“WAR AND EDUCATION,” 512 pages, black vellum, 
$4.00; “BETWEEN TWO WARS: The Failure of Educa- 
tion 1920-1940,” 615 pages, black moroeco cloth, $5.00; 
F ieng — OF EDUCATION,” 256 pages, red silk 
cloth, $2.00. 


Write for Circulars and Table of Contents of these and 
other volumes still available, and announcements of 
forthcoming books. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 














FREE OF CHARGE 


Handsome, fool-proof automats for the sale 
of individual bars of fine toilet soap and vul- 
canized fibre combs at 


ONE CENT EACH 


This is an absolute hygienic necessity in the 
dressing room adjacent to the swimming pool 
or shower. 


For 20 years continuously in every school of 
the Detroit Board of Education, every facility 
of the Detroit Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment, Y.M.C.A.’s and public outdoor swim- 
ming pools, and most Universities, High 
Schools and Y.M.C.A.’s throughout the coun- 


try. 


A trial will convince you that these machines 
serve a long felt want. 


Kling Novelty Company 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


Box 2, College Park Station 
























Supplementing the home relationships and envirop. 
ment is a real challenge to the sponsors, the lea 
and the directors. Nursery schools, pre-schools, and 
kindergartens, never too plentiful, will not be back jn 
adequate numbers as part of our schools for a long time 

These projects supplement and enhance our educ. 
tional systems which have been and are being shorn 
of adequate extracurricular activities and opportunities 
due to the teacher shortage. The laymen can do much 
to help. 


Subjectively, such a program of education and rep. 
reation has unlimited possibilities for the good of the 
child, the community, and the country. @ 
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The Challenge of Peace 


(Continued from Page 577) 
included the summer months when school was not 
in session and there was no athletic program for the 
girls in that community. 


It is not easy to discuss over the telephone, the 
policies of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
nor could the author comply with his request to send 
him a copy of the code of the national organization, 
He seemed quite ready to agree that women coaches, 
women Officials, and a health examination were essential, 
His daughter was involved and he recognized the un- 
wholesomeness which might arise in the situation were 
it not adequately organized. The writer could not see 
the logic in the situation and encouraged him to go to 
the teachers in the school and discuss it with them. 
Thereupon, he said that, when asking for an inter- 
view, he was told that the issue was settled and to 
have further discussion was futile. 

This is an illustration which many of you could 
duplicate. We are further concerned because there is 
confusion about athletic emphasis within our own 
ranks, Can we guide the cultural pattern certain to 
develop with an added emphasis on athletics? If we 
can guide it, in what direction shall be place our goal? 
How can we bring this goal more effectively to the 
focus of the public? Certainly not by refusing to dis- 
cuss the issue with well meaning community organiza- 
tions and citizens. If that be our technique, what 
price democracy ? 

In physical education, we have cherished an objec- 
tive leading to social growth. Social maturation is e 
sential if one is to function as a citizen in a democracy 
yet respect the rights of other global citizen groups to 
function in their own pattern. It is not suggested that 
we replace emphasis upon the biological and psycholog- 
ical aspects of growth by the substitution of a social 
growth emphasis, but we should be willing to look at 
our techniques critically, in the light of present demand, 
for opportunities to augment our learning experiences 
for social growth without sacrificing other equally val- 
uable outcomes. How sound are our attitudes toward 
leadership and followership? Is our concept of good 
sportsmanship a code of ethics with a basic moral pre 
cept or is it an etiquette pattern which fails to tran 
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scend a given practice at a specific time? If we under- 
stand the basic moral pattern, do our students under- 
stand it? Do our teaching patterns give cognizance to 
the development of a cultural pattern by which the in- 
tellect influences introversion of aggressive tendencies? 
Are we physically training or physically educating our 
young women? 


What of Recreation? 


We look at the morning paper or listen to the evening 
news on the radio and we cannot be blind to the socio- 
economic problems facing mankind. Strikes in coal, in 
transportation and in many of the small industries are 
indicative of the conflict almost constantly raging be- 
tween capital and industry. More pay, shorter hours, 
and an effort to improve working conditions for the 
masses are some of the issues at stake. We have seen 
something of this before and it resulted in a great ex- 
pansion of recreation, in spite of the inflation of the 
American dollar. With increased leisure just around 
the corner, with the public more ready and willing to 
accept recreation not alone as an antidote to delinquency 
but as a life necessity in the living pattern of man, and 
with a freer acquiescence on the part of governmental 
agencies to spend funds in this area, we may well expect 
an expansion in public, semi-public, and commercial 
recreation. What does this mean in the preparation of 
leadership personnel? In determining objectives and 
standards? In enlarging programs? 


John Studebaker, the United States Commissioner of 


Education, has stated in a syndicated article that the 
time is not far distant when schools may abolish the 
three-month summer vacation, replacing it by a kind of 
educational experience more closely akin to the one we 
recognize as camping. Are we sufficiently creative, 
have we mastered the skill of abstract thinking to be 
able to peer into the future and not only meet the needs 
of but steer the course of such a developmental pattern? 


We have won a global war, and in the winning, we 
have created many problems to be solved as society 
moves forward in the stream of progress. The challenge 
of peace may lack the glamour and appeal to altruism 
which we find stimulating to war effort, but it is, none- 
theless, a challenge; for it is, at this moment, the very 
life of civilization. To meet it, shall we change our basic 
pattern? Perhaps not, but we must continue to retain 
our sensitivity to change as we go forward. Let us, by 
all means, do better that which we have been trying 
to do. 


Let this be the challenge of peace! 





Air-Borne Infections 
(Continued from Page 581) 


status of the application of engineering methods to 
control air-borne infection: 

1. The oiling of floors, blankets, and bedding has 
now developed to the point of practical application in 
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the suppression of dust. Such measures constitute 
housekeeping. They reduce bacterial contamination of 










ON THE WAY! the air, but there is as yet insufficient evidence that they | 
e prevent disease. Dust suppression should be applied 
wherever practicable in conjunction with Ventilation, 
Schools everywhere know ultra-violet irradiation, and disinfectant vapors, when 
the low cost in school towels the latter methods are employed. 
provided by the long service 2. The available evidence strongly indicates th 
in daily use of durable, ab- ventilation, ultra-violet irradiation, and glycol Vapors 


sorbent McArthur School are useful in addition to aseptic technique in the reduc. 
Towels. Your school, too, tion of air-borne infections in operating rooms and jn 
hospital wards. Their installation is indicated only 
when there is a serious risk of infecting patients. It js 
y : : essential that competent engineering supervision 
vane athletic system, with the available to insure the steam of the original ae 
installation of the Mc- tion, to maintain its continued effectiveness, and to 
Arthur School Towel Plan. protect both personnel and patients. 

For complete information, 


can be on the way to real 
economy, real efficiency in 


‘ 3. It is not yet possible to compare the relative effi. 
write Geo. McArthur & ciency of ultra-violet irradiation and glycol vapors, 
Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. Only the former method has been developed to a point 


of practical application. Recent designs of glycol 
vaporizers and automatic control devices give promise 


that adequately controlled studies may be conducted in 
M £ anther the near future. A study of the relative merits of the 
Cc two procedures will involve such problems as cost, 


Super-Gym and Super-Turk safety, and the consistency of effective operation. 


4. The general use of ultra-violet irradiation or 
£ chood Towell disinfectant vapors in schools, barracks, and in special- 
ized industrial environments is not justified at the pres- 
ent time. There is great need for further carefully 


controlled field studies to define the mechanisms of 
the spread of infectious disease among these types of 


‘ ; 
B Oo U V E - B Oo S T Oo N corr no justification for the indiscriminate use 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION of ultra-violet light or other methods for disinfecting 


air in homes, offices, or places of public congregation. 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) “ 


*% For young women with college entrance requirements -" 
a four-year program in physical education or physical 

therapy leading to a B.S. in Education. Physical therapy 

course approved by American Medical Association. 














e . 
% June Camp on Cape Cod emphasizes sports instruction— d 
x, { , riding, swimming, tennis, archery, campcraft, canoe- Play In E ucation 
ing. Skiing stressed in winter sports session. irable resi- 
dences. Graduates in constant demand. (Continued from Page 572) 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 
109 South Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Massachusetts 


mulgating the underlying principles of the school. As 
administrator cannot achieve this goal unless he pos- 
sesses the respect, support, and cooperation of the 
teachers, pupils, and community. A child is quick to 














1947 N. Y. State Six-Mon Footboll discern the attitude and aptitude of teachers and admin- 
% COACHING SCHOOL NOTES istrators. By the same token, a community soon dis- 
il cope caile tn the covers the presence or lack of good spirit in a school. 
se SIX-MAN FOOTBALL MAGAZINE Only by a concerted effort can the school assume the 
Shen role of the center of the community life. A wise staf 
ome pode -~ on. ee ee. Bol onannt of faculty members can aid the administrator in accom 
ee ag ae rs ven “yon tone aa ‘ plishing this vital objective. Unlimited time and energy 
nn gee cong mig a must be expended in this direction. One of the most 
Subscription $1 effective methods of reaching this position is by whole- 
. 2 usue ere jaime 1948 hearted participation in the extracurricular activities of 
the school and community. 

Send Check or Money Order to ; : 
C. J. O'Connor The writer has witnessed the success that may be 
The Boys’ Latin School attained by the organization of a varied playground 
yaescslincnsseciulbacintinsctocsenatellaeibmeen program. A group of parents in our community was 
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deeply concerned about the lack of playground equip- 
ment and activities in the school situation. Injuries 
were not uncommon and destructive habits were 
prevalent. The group met with the superintendent and 
principal in an effort to remedy the situation. A plan 
was devised to improve the conditions which had ex- 
isted. They decided on the following goals: 

1. Raise funds for equipment. 

2. Alter the physical appearance of the school play 
area. 

3. Purchase athletic materials for the school. 

4. Erect backstops, volleyball standards, and basket- 
ball standards. 

5. Construct a slide, see-saws, and a sandbox. 


6. Supervise the play periods at recess, and during 
regular physical education classes, 

The plan has paid rich dividends. The spirit of the 
school seems to have changed to one of cooperative in- 
terest in all activities. There seems to be a revitaliza- 
tion of all connected with the school. A better fellow- 
ship and feeling of camaraderie now exist between 
school and community. The men of the community 
play against the school youngsters in softball on spring 
evenings and the attendance is a tribute to the plan. 


The parents of the community were the initiating 
power behind the movement, and the superintendent 
and principal cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
group. This is just one example of the part that play 
can hold in the educational pattern. Enthusiasm for 
the entire school program can be enhanced by this type 
of activity. In the writer’s opinion, if the child is 
allotted play time while he is learning, he will emerge 
a happier and well adjusted pupil. The achievement 
of our educational goals can be attained with less diffi- 
culty if we present a well rounded and diversified pro- 
gram. As a former teacher and supervisor of physical 
education, the author firmly believes that we must build 
strong, healthy bodies if we are to develop intelligent 
and clear-thinking Americans. «» 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


(Continued from Page 610) 
include a recitation of facts or statistics unless they clar- 
ify the presentation of the problem. The author should 
offer some sort of solution to the problem under dis- 
cussion. 


Section on Letters to the Editor 

During the past year the Editor polled the Editorial 
Committee regarding the inclusion in the Journal of 
a section devoted to letters concerning Journal content. 
Since, in the last analysis, the quality of the Journal de- 
pends on the members, it was felt that they should have 
an opportunity to express opinions in the Journal, 
pointing out areas in which we need to publish more 
material, commenting on material already published, 
or offering suggestions for improving the Journal as a 
whole. The committee voted to include such a section, 
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RECREATION 
magazine 
REPORTS recreation activities 


RECORDS recreation philosophy 
DESCRIBES new programs 


KEEPS the recreation worker 
up-to-date 


Enter your subscription NOW. 


Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS'‘N. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














@ Year after year the record speaks for 
Spalding. Every pitch in the Major Leagues 
... the kick-off in most big college and bowl 
games is made with a Spalding ball. The 
smack of ball off tee and ‘cross the court in 
major championships is most often the smack 
of a Spalding ball. 
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but of course the initiation and continuation of such a 
project will depend upon the response from the mem. 
bership. If the latter is great enough the section will 
start with the January, 1948, issue. If you have any- 
thing to say, therefore, and have been waiting for just 
such an opportunity please put your thoughts down on 
paper and send them in to the Editor. It is assumed 
that no attacks on individuals will be made, and that, 
if critical letters are sent, the criticism will be construc. 
tive. The Editor reserves the right to make the final 
selection of those letters to be published. Members are 
assured that a healthy balance between praise and cen- 
sure will be maintained. 


The Front Cover 

It is felt that members may make a definite contribu- 
tion by offering subject matter for the front cover in the 
form of photographs or drawings. Photographs may de- 
pict a sport in season or something of national interest 
the year around in the field. They should be clear, 
glossy prints and submitted with the amount of space 
available on the front cover in mind. Drawings may be 
symbolic and should be drawn in india ink on white 
paper. It should be remembered that the deadline for 
any one issue of the Journal is the first of the preceding 
month. Credit will be given for any photograph or draw- 
ing actually used. 





Creative Values 


(Continued from Page 567) 


vidual and a communication of the resulting emotion 
or feeling. 


O much for the three areas of movement—physical, 
social, and artistic—upon which selection of ma- 
terials was based. But what about the methods em- 
ployed in realizing the objectives stated here. Obvious- 
ly, methods can only become effective in the hands of a 
competent, enthusiastic, and courageous teacher who is 
genuinely concerned with people, not with subjects, 
numbers, and books alone; a person who has conviction 
in the desire to contribute to the fullest possible growth 
of the individual today; a person who is constantly 
changing and adapting methods and materials in order 
to get more positive results. 

On this basis, it can be seen that no rigid adherence 
to a list of accepted methods will automatically guaran- 
tee the results desired. However, there are some basic 
principles which, if used creatively, will come to life and 
assume richer meanings through practise and experi- 
mentation in actual teaching situations. Such was the 
case with some of the methods described below as used 
in the workshop. 

First, the arrangement of a stimulating environment 
can include, among other procedures, some of the fol- 
lowing: use of visual materials and equipment; trips to 
source and scene wherever possible; relation of activity 
or study to past experience such as school, home, and 
community life; posing of provocative questions result- 
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ing in enthusiastic group discussion ; presentation of in- 
teresting background material. 

Second, through such arrangement of the environ- 
ment, the teacher strives to stimulate an active response 
from the group by evoking questions which reveal their 
needs and desires. After guiding them to take action 
and developing a clear understanding of the purpose 
of the activity, a joint decision for further group action 
should take place. ; 

Third, in order for the activity to be fully motivated, 
the students must participate in planning this action. 
It is then the teacher’s responsibility to see that efficient 
organization of the group results, with every individual 
participating and contributing. 

Fourth, the climax of the learning experience itself is 
in the evaluation period—a lively discussion of new 
values, weaknesses, accomplishments and means of im- 
provement. Such objective criticism may result in the 
desire to share their experience with others, thus 
heightening the feeling of personal and group achieve- 
ment. 

Fifth, the activity must not be an end in itself, but 
should lead logically to further and more advanced ex- 
periences. 

Within this bare framework of methodology there 
is a great variety of effective techniques to be found by 
each teacher. A few further guiding notes were kept in 
mind while conducting this workshop: 

1. The element of fun and enjoyment is essential. 

2. Opportunities to develop artistic and social appre- 
ciations should be underlined. 

3. Open every possibility for creative responses from 
the group without making them overly conscious of 
“creative problems.” (The teacher is ingenious on her 
level, in teaching and directing, consequently in her 
own learning, but she should not make the error of be- 
ing creative for the students.) 

4. Find ways of stimulating curiosity, self-motiva- 
tion, and the desire to investigate new areas of ex- 
perience. 

5. When the need arises among the students, provide 
constructive practise periods for the development of 
skill and efficiency in movement of all kinds. (It is par- 
ticularly important that the teacher recognize unsound 
and faulty body mechanics and make sure that they are 
corrected and understood. ) 

6. The student learns and incorporates into his being 
only that which he practises with an understanding and 
realization of its meaning and portent. It is essential 
then that practise be based on purposeful and construc- 
tive attitudes, rather than arbitrary time-schedules, in 
order to result in a positive learning experience on any 
age level. 

The above material comprises the general content and 
nature of the Greenhorn Mountain Workshop. All of 
this was organized into a mimeographed outline which, 
together with a bibliography, was presented to the 
group before activities began. In this way, though much 
of the outlined material was not covered, the workshop 
experiences made possible an understanding of the total 
methods and philosophy suggested. The outline also 
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included statements of anticipated results and op. 
clusions in order to encourage a more conscious analysis 
on the part of the participants during activity. 

The actual conclusions reached by the group in evaly. 
ating the workshop as a whole included four of those 
which were anticipated : 

1. Learning is the process of constructive experience, 
not merely the acquisition of knowledge and skill, 

2. The dynamic classroom is a workshop, and the 
teacher, a guide who directs participation in meaning. 
ful activities. 

3. Physical education activities are intrinsically jn. 
teresting, providing an added motivation for desirable 
learnings. That these learnings take place is the respon. 
sibility of the teacher, 

4. Teaching methods and materials must be con. 
stantly analyzed for their suitability in preparing for 
successful democratic living today. 

In closing, it should be noted that the workshop 
herein described is merely one step in meeting the needs 
of physical education teachers. Standards will be raised 
effectively only if such experiences are provided as a 
regular “in-service” activity, with opportunities for 
greater coverage of all areas of education through 
physical education. o 





The Parent-Child Camp 


(Continued from Page 574) 


3. The isolation of a family within itself frequently 
breeds selfishness and provincialism. Joy should cer- 
tainly emanate from the intra-family activities but un- 
due concern with narrow interests leads to pettiness. 
To extend the interests of the family beyond the scope 
of the home makes it a more effective living force. 
When father goes haying in the country to supplement 
the short labor situation in agricultural areas, when 
mother helps the neighboring rancher to gather eggs 
and peas, when the campers visit the village fair, and 
when the children spend a day on a nearby farm living 
the life of the rural youngster, a new appreciation for 
family life in the larger community appears. There is an 
identification of the materials and joys of existence with 
other groups. Horizons broaden. There dawns the un- 
conscious realization that the nation is made up of many 
families each producing some good and that any single 
family is an integral part of the total civilization and the 
joys thereof. 

4. Without health happiness is hard to achieve. The 
program of the parent-child camp provides activities 
which develop the child, condition the adult, and give 
relaxation to both. When the whole family receives this 
type of benefit, winters in the city must become less 
difficult. Habits of health once developed persist. 

It is in this fashion that the children and parents 
learn to live in groups at the parent-child camp. Family 
life is such group living. To have learned to live thus 
successfully goes a long way in the direction of reducing 
divorces and the numbers of unhappy children in our 
midst. - 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By Hyman Krakower 
Anderson, T. and C. H. McCloy, “The Measurement oi Sports 

Ability in High School Girls,” Research Quarterly, 18:1 

(March, 1947). 

The purposes of this study were threefold: (1) to investi- 
gate the possibility of predicting sports skills and abilities of 
high school girls by means of readily standardized tests ; 
(2) to investigate test elements most closely allied to such 
sport skills; and (3) to investigate the relative importance 
of these various test elements. The 155 girls were rated in 
yarious sports skills as to ability, sports intelligence, and 
poise. 

A high correlation was found between the sports abilities 
and sports intelligence ratings; those who were good at sports 
learn more about them. The General Motor Capacity Score 
showed the highest zero-order correlation against rating of 
sports in intelligence. The General Motor Capacity Score’s 
multiple correlation was raised considerably with the addi- 
tion of the Thurstone Battery, since it was determined that 
the element of poise is high in girls with high motor ability. 
Phillips, B. E., “The JCR Test,” Research Quarterly, 18:1 

(March, 1947). 

The JCR Test consists of three items: the vertical jump; 
climbing; and 100-yard shuttle run, covering a 10-yard course 
ten times. It is essentially a performance test, purporting 
to measure the ability of an individual to perform fundamental 
motor skills involving the basic elements of power, strength, 
speed, agtlity, and endurance. 


This report discusses the development of the test, its relia- 
bility and validity, describes the test battery, outlines steps 
to be taken in the preparation and administration of the 
test, and presents scoring tables for use with adult males. 


Espenschade, A., “Development of Motor Coordination in 
Boys and Girls,” Research Quarterly, 18:1 (March, 1947). 


This study of changes in motor coordination was made 
over a period of 4.5 years of consecutive testing with the 
Brace Test. The investigator divided the test battery into 
four general classes, according to the predominant type of 
muscular action demanded. 


Boys showed an increase in ability to perform events of all 
classes. All tests in which dynamic balance is a factor showed 
a marked adolescent lag. The increment pattern for boys of 
total scores on the battery is similar to that of adolescent 
growth in standing height. 

Total scores for girls show little change after the 13th year. 
They improve in agility up to 14 years and then decline, with 
little change over the age range studied in control, flexibility, 
and balance. 

; Before the age of 13.8 years, there are only slight differences 

in total sccores of the sexes. After this time, boys excel in all 

events and their superiority increases rapidly at each suc- 
cessive age level. 

Lundquist, C., “Use of the Billig Exercise for Dysmenorrhea 
— Women,” Research Quarterly, 18:1 (March, 
Recently industrial and educational research programs have 

worked on the problem of painful menstruation in order to 

decrease absenteeism and increase efficiency. Various theories 
have been proposed regarding its etiology and treatment. 

Billig has focused much attention on the malftinctioning of 

the ovarian hormone and postural defects. The treatment ad- 

vocated by him consists of a ligamentous stretching exercise, 
resulting in high curative value. 
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To check on the result reported, two groups were studied. 
One followed the Billig procedure; and the other, a series of 
five exercises prescribed by the investigator. Personal re- 
ports were turned in by each individual of the experimental 
group, for a fifteen-week period. 

It was found that exercise had a favorable effect in de- 
creasing the occurrence of undesirable symptoms only while 
exercising. Failure to continue with exercise increased the 
number of symptoms. The Billig exercise appeared to be slight- 
ly more effective. 


Blesh, T. E., “An Analysis of the Prewar Certification Re- 
quirements for Teachers of Health and Physical Education 
in the Forty-Eight States,” Research Quarterly, 18:1 March, 
1947). 

The requirements in the general academic area, foundation 
sciences, professional education, and health and physical educa- 
tion are shown. 

Bucher, C. A., “The Organization of a Veterans’ Physical Edu- 
cation Program”, Research Quarterly, 18:1, (March, 1947). 
The writer attempts to determine what type of physical 

education program should be set up for the thousands of vet- 

erans returning to school. A survey was conducted among 

200 aviation cadets in the Army Air Forces. The quéstion- 

naire covered the opinions on likes and dislikes, results of 

physical condition, and suggestions for changes for future 
programs of physical education. 

Fram, M. E., “A Study of the Physical Inspection Programs 
in Colleges and Universities of the Midwest District,” “Re- 
search Quarterly, 18:1 (March, 1947). 

The purpose of the research was to study the anthropo- 
metric and orthopedic measurement programs for college girls. 
It involved the securing of physical inspection forms in use, 
procedures used, the use of results for group classification, and 
type of follow-up work. 


New Books - - - 


School Health Problems. Laurence B. Chenoweth and Theo- 
dore K. Selkirk. (3rd edition: Includes an outhine on school 
health administration by Richard A. Bolt) New York City 
3: F. S. Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth Avenue, 1947. 384 pages, 
$3.00. 

The third edition of this book follows essentially the same 
plan of presentation and purpose as the first edition in acquaint- 
ing students of education, teachers in service, and others with 
the broad general nature of health problems in schools and 
attempting to develop health consciousness among teachers 
and pupils as much as possible. New studies and techniques 
have been considered and new methods and instruments have 
been mentioned or illustrated. 


Manual of Boys’ Club Operation. Boys’ Clubs of America. 
New York City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th 
' Street, 1947. 355 pages, $4.00. 


This is a statement of the philosophies, policies, programs, 
methods, and procedures which have developed out of the more 
than seventy-five years of Boys’ Club operation. It should be 
of value as a reference book to Boys’ Club workers, particu- 
larly those who are new to the field. 


Health Facts for College Students. Maude L. Etheredge. 5th 
edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West Wash- 
ington Square, 1947. 439 pages, $2.50. 

In order to bring the text up to date the author has made 
extensive revisions. The chapters on foods have been rewritten 
and a new table of food values has been added. New discoveries 
on childbirth, caudal anesthesia, sterility, and the Rh factor 
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have been added to the chapter on reproduction. The material 
on public health presents greater emphasis on international 
health problems and there is a new chapter on housing. 


Units in Personal Health and Human Relations. Educational 
Services of the Minnesota Department of Health. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1947. 264 pages, $3.50. 
This is a book intended primarily for school teachers and 

administrators who are contemplating additional teaching in 

the field of social hygiene education. The series of resource 
units in sex education has been tested in a variety of schools. 

The study was planned with the intention of giving the child 

the information needed to become a well balanced person able 

to deal with the problems of human relationships. 


Recreation Areas. Prepared for the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation by George D. Butler. New York City 18: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1947. 169 pages, $6.00. 
This volume is intended as a guide to those responsible for 

the planning of recreation areas, especially playgrounds, play- 
fields, and athletic fields. The author describes the following 
types of properties in a modern recreation system: the play 
lot, the neighborhood playground, the playfield, the large park, 
the reservation, and special recreation areas. Effective use 
of the site, provision of essential areas and facilities, ease of 
supervision or operation, facility of access, utilization of natural 
features, and economy in construction and maintenance are the 
planning objectives considered. 

A Manual of Fractures and Dislocations. Barbara B. Stimson. 
2nd edition. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, Washington 
Square, 1947. 208 pages, $3.25. 

The author has made many changes in the second edition 
due to the experiences of World War II and the interest of 
civilian surgeons in this work. It offers essential and funda- 
mental knowledge required of practitioners and should be of 
interest to both students and practitioners. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Handbook for Teachers of Exceptional Children. James 
Knight, ed. University of Texas Publication No. 4707. Exten- 
sion Teaching Bureau, Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin. 173 pages, $1.00. (Specific problems of the 
schools in meeting their share of the total responsibility, tells 
teachers how to discover exceptional children, diagnose their 
needs, and make necessary adjustments for them.) 

Juvenile Delinquency—Practical Prevention. Ben Solomon. 
Youth Service Inc., Peekskill, New York. 96 pages, $1.50. 
(One hundred practical suggestions for city departments, pri- 
vate organizations, individuals, and communities in helping to 
prevent juvenile delinquncy.) 


Research and the Science of Nutrition. Nutrition Fon 
tion, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York City 17. 48 oss 
free. (Report of the Foundation established to develop a 
gram of fundamental research and education in nytr 
entirely in the public interest, from 1942-46.) 

Health Interests of Children. Denver Public Schools, 
partment of Instruction, Denver Public Schools, Denver | 
Colorado. 121 pages, $1.25. (Report of a research study | 
the health interests of 3,600 pupils in the Denver schools a 
basis for health instruction.) 

A Directory of Agencies and Organisations Concerned 
Rehabilitation and Services to the Handicapped. Compiled 
Howard A. Rusk and Eugene J. Taylor. New York Tj 
Times Square, New York City'18. 133 pages, 10c. (A som 
of information for professional and volunteer workers.) 

Sports, Physical Education, and Recreation Film 
Business Screen Magazine in cooperation with the Ath 
Institute. Film Guide Department, The Athletic Institute, 
South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 77 pages, 50c, discos 
on quantity lots. (Primarily an aid for athletic coaches, ph 
cal educators, and recreation leaders; each listing inch 
preview, data on sources, length, cost or free loan.) . 

The Outdoor Book. Wanda T. Linderman. Program De 
partment, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, Ney 
York City 16. 122 pages, 60c. (A guide for training group 
leaders in outdoor activities.) 

The Public Health Nurse and School Health. Nation 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, Ney 
York City 19. 11 pages, one copy free, quantities availahk 
for 5c per copy. (Information for school superintendents 
boards of education, and community people interested in publ 
health nursing service in schools.) 

Hazard Detector. School and College Division, Nation 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois § 
40 pages, 40c, discounts on quantity lots. (Safe conditions an 
safe practices in selected areas of the homemaking program 
to aid homemaking teachers in secondary schools and teacher 
of adult homemaking education.) 

Horizon Club Program Book. Program Department, Cam 
Fire Girls. Camp Fire Outfitting Co., 197 Greene Street, New 
York City 12. 124 pages, 70c. (Suggestions for turning per. 
sonal interests and problems into club program material fo 
senior high school girls.) 

Combination of Youth Services to Prevent Juvenile Deliw 
quency. Research Division, National Education Association 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C . 152 pages, Sk 
(Descriptions of procedures for preventing juvenile delinqueny 
established in cities with relatively successful experience.) 
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